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OVERFLO^V    OF    THE    NILE. 


WE  have  this  year,  as  often  before,  heard  sad  stories  of  j 
the  damage  done  and  the  misery  caused  by  the  over- 
flow of  various  rivers  in  different  jiarts  of  tlie  country.  In 
this  land,  the  overflow  of  a  river  is  looked  upon  as  a  calamity, 
an4  is  often  attended  with  a  loss  of  life,  and  property ;  but 
with  the  River  Nile  it  is  entirel3'  the  opposite  ;  it  is  a  very  , 
great  blessing.     The  countries  through  which  this  remarkable 


north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  snow  in  those  very 
hot  regions  melts  more  rapidly  than  it  does  here,  and  thus 
causes  a  great  outiiour  of  water  through  the  channel  of  the 
Nile  to  the  sea.  In  so  doing  the  river  overflows,  and  inun- 
dates and  fertilizes  the  low  lands  along  its  lengthy  course. 

The  Nile  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  being 
about  twenty-three   hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,   and  its 


._  the 


stream  flows  are  almost  rainless,  and  the  Nile,  in  rising  and 
overflowing  its  banks,  affords  a  peculiar  but  most  valuable 
system  of  irrigation,  without  which  Egyiit  and  Nubia  would 
be  a  desert. 

In  Utah  and  adjacent  regions  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
melts  gradually,  and  we  have  water  in  most  of  our  streams 
all  the  year  round.  It  i.s  difl^crent  in  the  lands  through  which 
the  Nile  flows.     Its  upper  waters  lie  in  the  torrid  zone,  both 


windings  make  it  several  hundred  miles  more.  Its  rise  in  its 
ujjper  portions  is  lirst  noticeable  in  April,  but  in  Egyjit  the 
first  signs  appear  about  midsummer,  and  the  overflow  generally 
begins  about  two  montlis  later.  The  river  then  pours  through 
canals  or  ditches  in  the  bank,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country,  on  to  the  adjacent  valley  which  it  covers. 
It  attains  its  greatest  hight  late  in  September  or  early  in 
<  )ctobcr,  and  falls  more  .slowly  than  it  rises. 
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The  hight  to  which  the  water  rises  varies  greatly.  The 
rise  of  a  good  iDundation  is  about  forty  feet  at  the  First 
Cataract,  and  about  twenty-five  at  Cairo.  If  the  overflow  is 
either  much  in  excess,  or,  to  the  contrary,  greatly  deficient,  it 
causes  much  distress,  and  flimine  frequently  follows  a  dry 
season. 

The  waters  of  this  river  are  very  sweet,  especially  at  the 
season  when  it  is  turbid.  It  ,is  said  by  the  iieople  of  those 
parts  tha;  those  who  liave  drunk  it,  and  left  the  country, 
must  return  to  drink  it  again. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
waters  are  about  at  their  hisrhest.  G.  R. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


roI.OKEn   PEOPLE   OF  AV.iSHINOTON   PITV — 
EMANCIPATION   PAY. 


(Coiifiinicd  fntm  puc/e  l.'-!.5. ) 

ONE  of  the  most  mirvelous  changes  which  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  mankind  was  the  makins  free  of  the 
American  .slaves.  They  numbered  probably  not  far  from  four 
millions  of  souls.  By  the  writing  upon  a  piece  of  paper  they 
were  changed  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Bjforc  this  they 
were  bought  and  sold,  sometimes  at  high  prices.  Some  mas- 
ters owned  slaves  which  they  would  not  sell  at  any  price. 
They  were  family  slaves.  They  had  been  born  in  the  family. 
They  had  grown  up  with  their  masters  and  mistresses  and 
they  were  very  fond  of  each  other.  Some  of  the  negresses — 
"old  mammies"  they  were  called — nursed  the  white  children 
of  their  owners,  and  their  own  black  babies  tugged  at  the 
same  breast,  for  the  milk  common  to  both;  others  were  wait- 
ing-maids, chamber-maids  and  cooks.  The  men  were  body- 
.servants  to  their  masters,  grooms,  coachmen,  butlers,  etc.. 
while  others,  of  both  sexes,  were  field-hands  and  worked 
out  of  doors.  But  there  were  many  owners  win  made  a 
practice  of  selling  their  .slaves,  and  they  were  frequently 
carried  off  by  thf^ir  |)urclia*ers  to  distant  parts.  Then  there 
would  be  heartrending  grief,  for  parents  and  children  and 
brothers  and  sisters  would  often  be  separated,  sometimes 
never  to  meet  again.  Bnt  the  civil  war  between  the  South 
and  the  North  came,  ami  while  that  was  raging  the  slaves  in 
the  South  were  declared  free  by  the  government  in  the  North. 
Had  the  South  not  been  whipped,  the  North  could  not  have 
touched  the  slaves  or  made  them  free.  Writing  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  and  sending  it  to  them  or  to  anybody  else  would 
not  have  been  of  use,  because  they  were  in  the  hands  oT  their 
ma-iters.  But  the  North  whipped  the  S)uth,  and  the  North 
had  power  over  the  ."lave-owners  and  the  slaves,  and  as  IVesi- 
di'nt  T/incoln  had  said  the  .slaves  were  free,  the  masters  could 
not  help  themselves.  Now,  this  piece  of  paper  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  wrote,  was 
calleil  "The  Ivnancipation  Proclamation." 

Before  this  was  written,  he  had  already  signed  an  act  which 
broiiffht  freedom  to  the  slave>  of  the  District  of  Cohinibia. 
That  act  was  signed  on  the  lt>th  of  April,  lsr.2.  That  is  now 
called  KM.VNfipATioN  Dav  in  Washington  City. 

There  were  a  great  many  .slaves  in  that  city  when  the  act 
was  passed.  Large  numbers  of  free  colored  people  were  al.«o 
there.  But  now  they  are  still  more  numerous.  A  person  from 
Tilah  whr)  visits  Wa'.hington  will  be  struck  with  the  number 
of  colored  people  there  are  there.     They  are  of  all  .shades. 


^^ 


from  the  full  black  to  the  white.  We  have  frequently  met 
them  coming  from  church  on  Sunday,  and  there  would  be 
some  so  white  that,  in  passing  them  in  the  street,  one  would 
scarcely  think  they  had  negro  blood  in  their  veins  did  he  not 
see  them  in  company  with  negroes.  But  no  matter  how 
white  they  may  be,  they  keep  company  with  the  colored  race. 
It  is  strange  to  see  a  young  girl,  almost  white  (and  some  of 
them  are  pretty),  walking  alongside  of,  and  in  company  with, 
a  full  black  man.  In  Washington,  .some  of  this  race  are 
quite  well  off,  and  they  affect  a  good  deal  of  stj'le.  They 
imitate  their  white  neighbors,  and  look  down  upon  the  poor 
of  their  own  people  with  some  contempt.  They  are  very 
fond  of  dress  and  display,  and  are  very  polite.  Some  of 
them  are  educated,  and  to  be  in  company  with  some  of  the 
young  people  of  each  sex  in  the  street  oars,  and  hear  them 
talking  together,  has  given  us  much  quiet  amusement ;  they 
are  fond  of  "showing  off." 

When  the  war  ended,  a  large  number  of  the  freed  .slaves 
came  to  Washington.  They  must  have  enjoyed  their  new- 
found liberty!  You  can  imagine  how  one  would  feel,  who 
had  always  been  compelled  to  do  what  somebody  else  told 
him  to  do,  and  who  could  not  have  an  hour  to  himself  with- 
out getting  permission,  to  be  free  to  do  what  he  pleased  and 
go  where  he  pleased.  Many  of  them  have  remained  there. 
Some  of  the  mulattoes  (that  is,  half-whites)  and  quadroons 
(three  quarters  white)  bear  honored  names.  They  are  the 
children  and  grandchildren,  it  is  said,  of  prominent  white 
men.  But  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  for  a  white  man  to 
bring  the  curse  of  blackness  upon  his  ^losterity  !  For  no  one 
of  that  race  can  hold  the  Priesthood  in  this  dispen.sation. 
These  people  are  the  children  and  grandchildren  on  one  side 
of  white  men  and  on  the  other  side  of  .slaves,  whom  these 
white  men  owned.  In  many  instances  the  slave  mother  and 
the  children  would  either  be  made  free  by  the  parent  before 
his  death,  or  made  free  after  death  by  his  will.  Frequently 
they  would  also  give  them  some  proi)2rty  to  help  them  to 
live.  The  faces  of  many  of  these  people,  though  their  .skins 
are  dark,  show  their  breed.  Their  white  parents  were  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  South,  and  they  have  left  the  mark  of  their 
r.ace  upon  them. 

As  the  10th  of  April  fell  on  Sunday  this  year,  Emanti- 
PATioN  Dat  was  celebrated  on  Monday,  the  ITth.  in 
Washington  City.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  pomp  and 
parade.  It  ought  to  be  highly  valued  ;  for  the  act  which 
made  the  .slaves  in  that  T>Istrict  free,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  freeing  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States.  When 
.\braham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  he  had  no  design  to  interli^re  with  slavery  as  it  then 
existed  in  the  Southern  States.  He  had  made  statements  to 
this  effect  before  he  was  e'ectcd.  Tn  his  inaugural  address  he 
repeated  them.  Even  after  the  war  broke  out  he  proposed 
to  pay  for  the  slaves  that  were  made  free;  but  this  proposal 
was  not  received  with  any  favor  even  by  the  border  States. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  government,  looking  towards  mak- 
ing the  negroes  free,  was  to  make  free  all  slaves  who  were 
used  by  their  masters  in  the  rebellion. 

The  next  step  was  the  abolition  of  .slavery  in  the  District 
nf  ('c)lunibia  This  act  appointed  conimi.=sioners  to  examine 
into  the  claims  of  slave  owners,  to  apprai.se  the  value  of 
slaves  and  to  pay  their  owners  for  Ihem  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  one.  At  the  same 
time  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ap|-ropriated  to  these 
people  who  wen;  made  free  to  enable  ihcni.  if  they  wi.shed, 
to  emigrate  to  Ilayti  or  Liberia  or  other  countries  outside  of 
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the  United  States.  There  were  very  few,  however,  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  They  did  not  want  to  leave 
this  conntry.  Other  acts  of  Congress  followed ;  among  them 
was  one  under  which  the  government  could  receive  colored 
men  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  if  a  slave  belonging  to  a  man 
who  was  a  rebel  enlisted,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy, 
he  should  forever  afterwards  be  free,  and  also  his  wife  and  his 
mother  and  his  children,  if  they  were  slaves  of  persons  in 
rebellion. 

Under  another  act  of  Congress  also,  if  any  slaves  were 
<:aptured  or  should  run  away  from  their  masters  who  were  in 
rebellion,  they  too  ivere  made  free. 

To  show  the  bent  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mind  upon  this 
subject,  we  quote  from  a  dispatch,  which  he  sent  to  Horace 
Greeley  in  August,  ]  8()2  : 

"If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  I 
have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  official 
duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-repeated  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  should  be  free." 

He  was  not  even  then  prepared  to  abolish  slavery,  but, 
driven  along  by  the  war  and  its  necessities,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  felt  that  he  must  either  strike 
a  blow  at  slavery  and  thus  weaken  the  rebellion,  or  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  old  government  overthrown.  So,  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1862,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
issue  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  a  proclamation  of  freedom 
of  the  slaves  in  the  States  in  rebellion. 

On  that  day — January  1st,  1863 — the  proclamation  freeing 
the  slaves  was  issued,  by  which  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  became  their  own  owners,  being  entirely  freed  from 
the  control  of  others  whose  property  they  had  been. 

When  the  war  closed,  slaves  and  their  masters  were  on  the 
same  footing ;  in  fact  the  slaves  were  treated  with  much 
greater  kindness  than  their  old  owners  were,  and  a  great 
amount  of  sympathy  was  felt  by  many  then  and  has  been  ever 
since  for  them. 

The  negro  race  has  not  disappointed  its  friends.  Many 
supposed  that  when  the  slaves  were  turned  loose  they  would 
be  guilty  of  many  excesses,  or  at  least  they  would  not  know 
how  to  use  their  newly-found  freedom.  But,  to  their  praise 
be  it  spoken,  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  outburst;  they 
have  been  peaceable  and,  as  a  rule,  law-abiding,  and  have  not 
abused  their  freedom. 

In  the  streets  of  Washington  on  the  ITth  of  April,  a  num- 
ber of  brass  bands  (every  member  of  which  was  a  colored 
man)  and  the  various  organizations,  paraded,  and  some  of 
the  more  high-toned  members  of  the  race  rode  in  carriages. 
There  were  thousands  in  the  procession,  all  of  whom  were 
well  dressed,  and  though  it  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  to 
them,  and  the  streets  were  lined  by  thousands  of  colored 
people  to  witness  the  parade,  yet  nothing  but  perfect  order 
prevailed.  To  one  who  remembers  the  old  slavery  days  in 
that  District  and  city,  the  change  was  very  wonderful.  Kvory 
colored  person  in  the  city  who  could  possibly  get  out  was  in 
the  streets,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  people  to  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  paradinjj,  and  a  brass  band  at  any  time  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  attract  hundreds  and  thou.sands  of 


colored  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  too,  who  will 
follow  it  like  a  rushing  stream,  coming  from  all  quarters  as 
far  as  they  can  hear  the  music. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  their  favor :  they  are  not 
given  to  drunkenness  to  the  same  extent  as  the  white  people. 
Of  course,  there  are  bad,  disorderly  men  among  them,  but 
they  are  exceptions.  We  do  not  know  any  race  of  white 
men  who,  with  no  greater  intelligence  than  the}',  would  have 
behaved  themselves  in  a  more  orderly  manner  under  the 
circumstances  than  the  colored  people  did  on  E.mancipation 
Day  just  past. 

{To  be  Confimied.) 


AN     EXPLORATION    TRIP. 


BY    li.    F.    S. 


{Continued  from  page  51.) 

AFTER  passing  "Summer  Gate"  into  Little  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  we  traveled  south  to  a  creek  where  Parowan  is 
now  built.  There  we  left  our  ox  teams  with  about  half  of  the 
companj'  to  keep  camp  and  explore  the  surrounding  country, 
while  Brother  Pratt  with  the  balance  of  the  party  started  with 
pack  animals,  with  which  we  were  provided,  on  our  trip  farther 
south. 

We  traveled  on  by  faith,  not  knowing  whither,  and  passed 
where  Cedar  City,  Kanarra  and  Harmony  have  since  been 
built,  and  over  the  rim  of  the  basin.  We  found  a  change  in 
the  climate  as  we  began  to  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
divide,  from  cold  snowy  regions  to  spring  weather,  although  it 
was  the  first  day  of  January,  1850. 

We  camped  near  where  Toquen-ille  is  situated,  and  early  in 
the  morning  we  heard  an  Indian  calling  to  us  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  among  the  rocks,  out  of  gunshot  range. 

Brother  D.  B.  Huntington,  our  Indian  interpreter,  called 
out  in  the  Indian  tongue  for  him  to  come  down,  as  we  were 
friends  to  the  red  man,  and  talk,  which  he  did  in  great  haste, 
and  with  such  expressions  of  friendship  as  nuine  tiiegc  ticaboo. 

When  we  inquired  why  the  Indians  were  .so  shy  (for  he  was 
the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Manti),  he  said  that  when- 
ever they  showed  themselves  to  the  Spaniards  or  emigrants  (for 
some  had  passed  through  that  countiy),  they  would  be  shot  at, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  white  men  and  guns. 

After  talking  awhile  and  eating  some  Iweakfost,  he  left  and 
spread  the  news  that  we  were  friends  to  the  Indians. 

We  journeyed  down  the  Rio  Yirgen,  past  where  W^ashington 
is  now  situated,  the  Indians  traveling  with  us  all  the  time. 
As  one  squad  left  us  another  one  woulil  join,  though  they 
were  very  shy. 

We  were  trivveling  near  the  Bio  A  irgen  one  day  when  the 
Indians  saw  a  hawk  sitting  on  a  tree.  They  wished  us  to 
shoot  it,  but  it  was  a  long  way  off,  and  Brother  Pratt  thought  we 
hadn't  better  shoot  unless  pretty  fure  of  hitting,  as  it  might 
lesson  the  Indians'  respect  for  us.  Briithcr  INI.  ILiiiibletdn, 
however,  said  he  would  try  if  wc  would  give  him  our  liiilli. 
lie  slinl,  and  the  hawk  fell,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Indians. 

We  traveled  down  the  Virgcn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Creek,  where  we  found  a  large  amount  of  ancient  pottery, 
of  a  very  fine  character.  We  also  saw  where  the  Indians  hud 
raised  corn  and  S(|uaslu'S  the  previous  season. 

Wc  went  up  the  Santa  Clara  and  ciimpcd  for  tlu'  niglit  near 
where  St.  (leorge  tiow  slaiuls.     The  Indians  took  great  interest 


In  Brother  Huntington's  talk  to  them,  and  seemed  to  be 
overflowing  with  friendship  towards  us. 

After  talking  some  time  with  the  Indians  there,  we  sang  a 
song  that  had  a  chonis;  after  the  tirst  veree  was  sung,  the 
Indians  joined  in  the  chorus  and  kept  time  with  the  tune. 
We  were  surprised,  as  well  as  themselves,  for  we  never  heard 
an  Indian  attempt  to  sing  a  tune  before. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  spirit  pervading  the  camp.  It  is 
said  in  the  scriptures  that  certain  places  were  holy.  I  think 
this  place  certainly  was.  But  little  did  we  think  that  in  thirty 
years  there  would  be  a  temple  built  near  this  same  camp, 
where  angels  would  visit  and  great  blessings  be  confeiTed  on 
the  children  of  Joseph  and  Ephraim. 

From  this  point  we  turned  northward,  and  arrived  home  on 
the  first  dav  of  Febniarv. 


JOSEPH      SMITH.     MAHOMED 
AXD    S^VEDEXBORO, 

Or  False  and   True  Prophets. 


BY   NEPHI   PR.\TT. 


MAHOMED  and  Swedenborg  oiBered  no  evidence  to  the 
people  of  the  divinity  of  their  missions,  other  than 
their  own  statements.  They  dared  not  promise  the  people 
that  if  they  would  receive  their  doctrines  they  should  have 
a  witness  from  God  of  the  truth  of  them.  They  durst  not 
say  with  Christ,  "rte«f  siV^n.?  .shall  follow  them  that  believe, " 
etc.,  and,  "he  that  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father  shall  kiwtc 
of  the  doctrine  whether  I  speak  of  my.self  or  whether  it  be 
from  God."  They  could  not  say  with  Peter  "repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  and  5'ou  sJmll  rexcire  the  gift  nf 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

These  false  prophets  could  only  hear  an  individual  testimony 
relative  to  the  things  of  eternity,  upon  which  they  pretended 
to  have  gazed.  "But,"  say  the  people,  "we  are  famishing 
for  the  same  knowledge;  if  we  obey  the  principles  you  teach 
may  we  not  be  permitted  to  have  some  revelation,  or  vision, 
or  dream,  or  manifestation,  and  thus  know  from  God  of  these 
things,  as  you  say  you  do?" 

The.se  pretended  prophets  could  only  answer,  "No,"  and 
let  the  people  continue  to  perish  for  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Says  one:  "If  performing  miracles  proves  the  divinity  of 
a  man's  mission,  then  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  who  by  their 
miracles  withstood  Moses,  were  divinely  called. 

I  answer  that  miracles  alone  never  proved  or  disproved  the 
divine  authority  of  any  man,  but  correct  theological  principles, 
such  as  were  understood  and  practiced  by  the  Saints  of  all 
ages  and  generations,  always  opened  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  power  of 
God  among  men  was  the  result,  while  a  perversion  of  the.-e 
principles  was  generally  attended  by  more  or  less  of  the 
opposite  power. 

Any  man  protending  to  §e  called  of  God  to  minister  salvation, 
whose  ministrations  among  the  people  does  not  bring  a  direct 
testimony  from  God  to  the  people,  could  safely  be  rejected,  or 
else  there  is  no  ju.stice  in  God  ;  for,  if  he  give  a  testimony  to 
the  priest,  why  not  to  the  people  ?  Tloes  He  love  the  priest 
more  than  the  people?  Are  the  people  and  priest  not 
equ.-illy  His  children? 

•Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  be  sent  of  God  with  a  message  to 
this  generation.  He  offered  the  people  the  same  old  princi- 
ples of   theology  which   had  placed   man   in   communication 
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with  God  for  over  four  thousand  years,  but  which  had  been 
lost  sight  of  for  about  eighteen  centuries.  He  claimed  that 
God  had  restored  all  the  keys  of  this  ancient  science  to  man, 
attended  with  all  the  power  that  ever  characterized  it  in  gener- 
ations past.  He  organized  a  Church,  with  twelve  Apostles  at 
the  head,  whose  business  it  was  to  look  upon  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  be  especial  witnesses  of  Him  to  all  nations.  He 
included  in  his  organization,  quorums  of  Seventy,  whose 
business  it  was  to  gaze  upon  eternal  things  and  partake  of 
the  power  of  God,  that  they  also  might  assist  the  Apostles  in 
bringing  this  testimony  to  all  nations.  Reorganized  quorums 
of  High  Priests,  and  their  special  business  was  to  preside 
over  the  Church  at  home  by  the  direct  spirit  and  power  of 
rex-eldfion.  He  included  in  His  organization  Elders,  Bishops. 
Priests,  Teachers,  Deacons,  etc.,  whose  business  in  the  Church 
could  not  be  done  correctly  except  by  revelation  from  God. 

He  instructed  these  various  otficers  to  proclaim  the  princi- 
ples of  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
gathering  of  Israel,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  eternal  judgment ;  and  to 
promise  the  people  of  all  nations,  kindreds  and  tongues,  who 
would  receive  these  principles  and  obey  them  in  sincerity  and 
lowliness  of  heart,  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  would  open  up  a  communication  between  them  and  the 
eternal  heavens  as  in  days  of  old. 

Now,  a  query  !  Would  Joseph  Smith  have  dared  to  organ- 
ize a  church  with  all  these  officers,  appoint  and  set  them 
apart  and  promise  them  revelation  from  God  unless  he  had 
known  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  would  be  sure 
to  receive  the  same?  Would  Joseph  Smith  have  promised 
all  people  in  every  nation  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  condition  of 
obedience,  if  he  had  not  positively  known  that  they  would 
receive  it?  Would  not  his  disciples  have  denounced  him  as 
an  impostor  when  they  had  believed  and  obeyed,  if  they  had 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  blessings? 

Failing  to  receive  them,  would  they  have  undergone  every 
kind  of  hardship  and  persecution  to  spread  a  delusion  over 
the  whole  earth  that  had  brou<;ht  them  nothing  but  disap- 
pointmait?  Common  sense  and  all  human  experience  cry 
"No"  to  these  questions. 

At  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  what  excuse  can  the 
people  of  this  generation  offer  for  rejecting  Joseph  Smith's 
message?  Can  they  say  as  they  could  of  Mahoujcd,  lit 
offered  us  no  testimony  by  which  we  could  know  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  doctrines?  No.  The  Lord  can  justly  say  "I 
offered  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  message  of  my 
servants ;  in  their  illiteracy,  I  clothed  them  with  power  to 
confound  the  wise  and  tlie  miehty.  The  doctrines  they 
taught  you  were  incontrovertible.  The  ancient  mounds,  forti- 
fications, cities  and  finsils  discovered  by  your  scientific 
explorers  all  bear  the  most  positive  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  records  which  I  brought  forth  through  my  ser- 
vant.s.  and  yet  you  rejected  these  tilings.  Vou  helped  to  cry 
delusion  and  spread  falsehood  until  my  servants  were  whipped, 
irapri.soned  or  killed,  or  at  best  you  raised  no  voice  against 
these  things;  and  thus  you  have  fulfilled  the  scripture  which 
saith,  'Behold  I  was  sick  and  in  prison  and  you  visited  me 
not,  etc.,  therefore  depart  from  me,  ye  accursed!'" 

In  that  day  many  will  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  their 
teeth  in  anguish  and  despair  because  they  lifted  their  puny 
arms  against  the  God  of  Israel,  or,  for  the  praise  of  men  or 
fear  of  persecution,  neglected  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
great  Jehovah  to  this-  generation,  eiven  through  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet. 
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OX  the  1st  of  Oootber,  1845,  General  J.  J.  Hardin  wrote  to 
President  Toung,  requesting  him  to  have  a  list  made  out 
in  schedule  form  of  the  property  of  different  kinds  and  its 
Taluation,  belonging  to  the  Saints,  which  had  been  destroj'ed 
bj-  the  mob.  A  communication  was  also  received  by  the  council 
in  Nauvoo  from  J.  J.  Hardin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  W.  B. 
Warren  and  J.  A.  McDougal,  stating  that  a  meeting  had  been 
held  in  the  State  by  the  delegates  from  nine  Counties,  the  day 
previous,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  case  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

At  this  meeting,  they  had  understtiod,  the  proposition  of 
the  Saints  to  remove  in  the  spring  had  been  accepted.  They 
stated  that  they  were  convinced  that  affairs  had  reached  such  a 
crisis  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  the  country. 
They  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  the  whole  community 
would  remove;  but  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  added,  "we 
are  satisfied,  however  much  we  may  deprecate  violence  and 
bloodshed,  that  violent  measures  will  be  resorted  to,  to  compel 
your  removal,  which  will  result  in  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  yourselves  and  your  opponents,  and  that  the  end  will  be  your 
expulsion  from  the  State." 

Such  were  the  expressed  opinions  of  these  officers  of  the 
State,  for  such  they  were,  General  Hardin  and  Judge  Douglas 
being  members  of  Congress,  and  the  former,  in  command  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  State;  while  W.  B.  Warren  was  a 
major  in  the  militia,  and  J.  A.  jNIcDougal  was  attorney  general 
for  the  State.  Because  the  religious  belief  of  the  Saints  did 
not  accord  with  that  of  the  community  generally,  the  State 
could  afford  them  no  protection,  but  the  whole  body  of  them 
must  be  banished.  The  worst  feature  of  the  course  taken  by 
these  officials  was  that  by  avowing  their  belief  that  the  State 
government  was  unable  or  not  disposed  to  protect  these  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  their  rights,  they  encouraged  and  gave 
license  to  the  reckless  and  bloodthirsty  mob  who  had  up  to  that 
time  persecuted  the  Saints,  burned  their  property,  driven 
them  from  their  homes,  slain  their  leaders,  and  now  sought  to 
commit  still  further  crimes.  At  the  same  time  no  one  knew 
better  than  those  same'officials  that  the  hundreds  of  desperate 
mobbers  throughout  the  country  only  needed  to  have  the 
assurance  that  their  crimes  wuuld  nut  be  ])unished  by  law  to 
cause  them  to  continue  with  redoubled  violence  their  wicked 
acts. 

In  the  Quincy  KV/Zy,  a  paper  published  in  Quincy,  of 
October  1st,  a  number  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  in  that  city  were  published,  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
Saints  to  remove  from  the  State  in  the  spring ;  that  they 
believed  the  Saints  to  be  a  persecuted  people,  but  that  they 
considered  their  grievances  "to  be  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  their  own  conduct ;"  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  settle 
the  (lifficulti(!S  in  Ilancuck  County  cxccjit  by  causing  the  Saints 
to  remove  from  the  State;  that  in  their  opinion  the  desired 
f)rogrc.-iS  could  not  be  made  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
removal  of  the  "Mormons'  while  J.  B.  Backenstos  remained 
sheriff  of  the  County,  and  that  he  ought  to  resign  his  office; 
that  the  people  generally  should  be  advised  to  suspend  all 
legal  pnjsecMtifiiis  for  alleged  (iffcnscs  during  the  state  of 
excitement  which  then  exi.sted  ;  tiiat  in  order  to  manifest  their 
sympathy  fur  the  poor  and  suffering,  a  committee  shoidd  be 
appointed  in  Quincy  with  a  treasurer  to  receive  subscriptions 


from  all  citizens  disposed  to  help  with  their  means,  to  aid  the 
Saints  in  removing ;  that  they  should  expect  the  old  offending 
citizens  of  Hancock  County  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  peace  without  being  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and 
prosecuted  tor  their  crimes,  etc. 

IVom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  people  of  Quincy 
doubtless  entertained  more  real  friendship  for  the  Saints  than 
did  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  State,  opposed  to  them, 
they  did  not  possess  that  determination  to  see  justice  main- 
tained and  innocence  vindicated  that  they  should  have  done. 
In  fact,  they  took  the  very  course  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
the  Saints  to  re-enact  their  bloody  deeds  on  the  first  imagined 
provocation.  The  fiends  in  human  form  who  had  burned  the 
property  of  and  driven  innocent  women  and  children  from 
their  homes,  while  sick  and  suffering,  without  any  means  of 
shelter,  and  caused  by  it  the  death  of  many,  were  now  to  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished,  while  justice  would  have  demanded 
as  a  penalty  for  their  crimes  that  hundreds  of  them  should  have 
suffered  imprisonment  and  others  even  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  troubles  through  which  the  Saints  were 
passing,  they  felt  generally  remarkably  cheerful  and  united. 
They  felt  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  they  were 
willing  to  leave  the  State  and  journey  forth  into  the  wilderness 
as  they  should  be  led,  though  they  knew  not  where  they  should 
go  to. 

About  this  time.  Elder  Orson  Pratt  issued  two  messages 
from  New  York  to  the  Saints  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
announcing  the  end  of  American  liberty,  as  indicated  in  the 
movement  to  expel  the  Saints  from  Illinois  ;  enumerated  their 
sufferings  and  fervently  appealed  to  all  connected  with  the 
Church  in  those  parts  to  gather  out  and  assist  in  the  defense 
of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  and  in  relieving  their  sufferings. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  temple  in  Nauvoo  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  of  a  meeting  being  held  in  it.  Just  five-and- 
a-half  years  had  elapsed  since  the  corner  stone  of  the  structure 
had  been  laid,  that  having  been  done  on  the  6th  of  April,  1S41. 
In  that  time  the  Saints  in  their  poverty  had  accomplished  a 
most  marvelous  work  in  rearing  it.  Now  it  was  entirely 
enclosed,  with  windows  in,  temporary  floors  laid,  and  pulpit 
and  seats  arranged  to  accommodate  five  thousand  persons  who 
assembled  that  day  in  general  meeting  within  its  walls  for  the 
first  time.  No  Generel  Conference  of  the  Saints  had  been  held 
for  three  years,  the  Prophet  Jose]di  Smith  having  ordered  that 
there  should  be  no  more  baptisms  for  the  dead  until  the  ordi- 
nance could  be  attended  to  in  the  font  of  the  Lord's  house,  and 
that  the  Church  should  not  hold  another  General  Conference 
until  they  could  do  so  in  that  house. 

The  Saints  were  now  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
in  Conference  on  the  morrow,  and  the  tcmjilc  so  far  as  com- 
pleted was  dedicated  to  the  Ijord  as  "a  monument  of  the 
Saints'  liberality,  fidelity  and  faith. ' ' 

On  the  following  day,  the  Saints  assembled  in  General  Con- 
ference in  the  temple.  It  was  continued  for  three  da\s,  during 
which  time  much  good  instruction  was  given,  the  Saints  were 
stinudatcd  to  prcjiare  for  their  removal  and  the  necessary  steps 
taken  to  organize  in  companies  for  traveling.  In  presenting 
the  names  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance,  William  Smith  as  one  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  Patriarch,  was  olijectcd  to  li.\-  l^lder  Parlc\  I'.  Pratt,  who 
felt  that  he  could  not  sustain  him  while  lie  continued  in  the 
course  he  had  lately  been  taking,  William  Smith  was  a  very 
aspiring  man  and  nut  very  sincere  withal.  Though  liis  brethren 
(wnnectcd  with  him  in  lh<>  Priesthood  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  encourage  him  in  rcMiniiiing  steadfast  in  the  I'aith,  he 
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had  persisted  iu  tryiui;-  to  ereato  disunion  in  thoir  midst,  and 
by  advancing  false  doetrine  had  caused  many  to  be  disaftoetod. 
In  fact,  his  conduct  iiir  some  time  previous  had  been  anything 
but  such  as  a  Saints  and  especiall.v  an  Apostle's  shoidd  be. 
The  motion  to  sustain  him  in  his  office  was  put  to  the  assembly 
and  no  one  could  be  found  to  vote  for  him.  His  office  was, 
therefore,  by  unanimous  vote  taken  from  him,  and,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  proof  having  been  received  in  the  meantime 
of  certain  acts  of  his,  he  was  cut  oti'  from  the  Church. 

President  Brigham  Young  was  continued  as  President  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the  othere  of  the  Apostles, 
namely:  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Pratt.  John  E.  Page,  WiUard  Richards.  Wilfonl  Wood- 
rutt',  John  Taylor,  George  A.  Smith  and  Lymau  Wight  were 
each  presented  and  sustained  with  the  exceiition  of  Lyman 
AVight,  whose  case  was  laid  over  until  some  of  his  actions 
could  be  investigated. 

{  To  he   ('ijiitinncd. ) 


THE    ART    OF    TEACHINa. 


THE  entire  art  of  teaching  lies  in  the  e.Kcitation  of  attention 
to  the  subject  to  be  taught ;  but  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  attention,  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
is  appealed  to,  so  does  the  mind  become  vigorous  or  enervated. 
We  can  attend  to  a  subject  either  pasxirehi  or  uctiiclf/.  In 
the  former  case,  the  mind  is  put  into  a  state  of  drenni,  by  the 
excitement  of  .some  vivid  emotion,  or  "interest"  as  it  is  called 
in  connection  with  a  certain  subject,  and  is  so  thrown  into  a 
disposition  to  receive  such  ideas  and  facts  as  one  may  wish  to 
impress  upon  it.  This  con.stitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  dramatic 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  power  of  the  novelist  and  the  play- 
wright often  affijrds  us  striking  instances  of  it ;  for,  by  such 
means,  hundreds  of  diverse  minds  and  natures  are  fri^ijuently 
held  enchained  as  it  were,  ibr  several  hours,  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  trains  of  thought  made  to  flow  on  continuously,  in 
niie  and  the  -same  direction,  among  a  number  of  diffi>rent  indi- 
viduals. 

IJi.slidp  Butler  (in  his  '"Serniiins  on  lluiuuu  Nature"),  and 
many  othei-s  after  him,  have  long  since  remarked,  and  sjiccu- 
lated  as  to  the  causes,  concerning  the  ill  effects  which  arise 
Irom  an  inordinate  habit  of  indulging  in  what  is  termed  senti- 
Mii'ntal  literature.  The  philosophical  jjreacher  at  the  'Rolls 
t 'hapel"  refers  to  the  injury  done  to  the  mind  by  continually 
readiriL'  romances  and  "love  stones,  '  t"  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law  which  connects  the  exercise  of  charity  with  the  excitation 
(if  a  feeling  .sympathy  iu  our  natures.  The  harm  done  in  such 
cases  proceeds  more  from  an  intellectual  defect  than  a  moral 
one — viz..  by  inducing  a  habit  of  mere  y«(.vv//v  attention,  or,  in 
oiher  wonls.  enouraging  a  state  of  constant  dreaming,  ami 
ilius  iniapacitating  the  mind  for  the  least  exertion  on  its  own 
part ;  so  that  the  intellectual  faculties  become  at  length  ener- 
\ated  and  sickly  (for  such  is  the  invariable  effect  of  a  want  of 
exercise — mentally  as  well  as  corporeally  l.  and  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  to  study  any  subje<'t  that  rec|uircs  .some  effort  in 
ordir  to  be  comprehended,  the  .•icnse  of  laiior  involved  in  the 
ta.sk  is  cither  .so  repulsive  that  he  shuns  it  altogether,  or  else, 
in  attemiiting  it,  he  is  overpowered  with  fatigue  after  two  or 
three  moments  of  continuous  attention. 

The  faculty  of  juixsiri'  attention  is  that  of  mere  ircriilici'ti/ — 
or  "fi|uisitivene.s.s.  as  contr.idislinguished  from  that  of  //iipiis- 
itivcness;    and  such  is  the  capacity  of  some   miM<ls   in    this 


respect,  that  they  may  be  eranmied  with  any  amount  of 
knowledge,  though,  after  all,  the.\-  will  bo  learned  rather  than 
wise,  lacking  the  power  to  ai>ply  their  information  with  any 
protit  to  themselves  or  others,  and  being  only  intellectually  cor- 
pident  instead  of  intellectually  strong. 

The  faculty  of  ncfii-e  attention,  however,  gives  widely  dif- 
ferent results.  It  is  this  faculty  which  distinguishes  our  dream- 
ing from  our  waking  moments.  In  sleep,  the  mind  can  only 
follow  the  train  of  fancies  induced  in  it — for  it  has  not  the 
power  to  guide  or  stop  them — so  that  no  jiersou  reproaches 
himself  or  his  imindses  or  thoughts  at  such  times.  When  we 
are  awake,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  conscious  of  the  ability  to 
direct  the  current  of  our  ideas  as  we  choose  ;  we  know  we  can 
single  out,  from  the  crowd  of  conceptions  that  are  continually 
hurrying  through  our  brain,  any  one  that  pleases  us— that  we 
can  detain  it  while  we  examine  its  several  relations,  and  that  we 
can  induce  a  long  train  of  other  conceptions  in  connection  with 
it.  In  a  word,  we  are  aware  that  in  our  waking  moments  we 
can  be  the  masters  of  our  natures,  rather  than  the  slares  of 
them,  as  we  are  forced  to  be  while  dreaming.  To  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  faculty  of  active  attention,  would  be  to  doubt 
our  own  consciousness ;  for  we  feel,  when  we  read  a  difficult 
]irobIem  in  Euclid,  that  each  step  re([uires  a  severe  mental 
effort  to  prevent  our  thoughts  rambling  from  the  reasoning, 
and  of  this  effort  we  have  the  same  sense — there  being  the 
same  feeling  of  fatigue  connected  with  it,  when  long  protracted 
— as  when  we  voluntarily  exert  our  muscular  strength. 

Now  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  sense  of  mental  effort  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  active  attention  is  often  so  irksome 
to  naturally  weak  or  \ouug  minds  (for  the  faculty  does  not 
appear  to  be  developed  till  the  age  of  fifteen  years),  that  the 
study  of  such  matters  as  require  the  intellect  to  be  exerted  for 
their  comprehension,  becomes  uninviting  and  tiresome  to  the 
student.  So  beautifully,  however,  is  the  mental  machinery 
aiTanged,  that  this  feeling  of  tire.someness  is  felt  only  at  the 
first  exertion  of  the  faculty;  for  after  a  time,  the  wonderful 
mental  principle  of  habit  comes  into  play,  by  which,  acts  that 
were  originally  irksome,  become,  by  the  frequent  and  regular 
repetition  of  them,  not  only  pleasant  to  us,  but  ]>ositivi'ly  irk- 
some if  not  indulged  in.  Hence  the  educational  iiroblem  is, 
how  is  a  habit  of  active  attention  to  be  engendered  in  the  mind; 
or  rather,  how  can  the  feeling  of  irksomcness  which  ensues  on 
the  first  exertion  of  the  intellect  be  so  far  removed  that  the 
youth  may  not,  by  the  dread  of  the  labor,  be  repelled  from  the 
study  of  those  subjects,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  not 
alone  necessary  fiir  the  expansion  of  the  mental  facultii's,  but  a 
.source  of  much  refined  jilcasure,  as  well  as  being  likely  to 
jirove  of  c'onsiderable  benefit  to  the  student,  and  )ierhaps  to 
mankind  in  general. 

Then!  are  several  ways  of  attaining  this  end.  Those  generally 
practiced  are  of  an  artificial  character.  an<l  consist  in  attaching 
either  some  extrinsic  reward  or  punishment  to  the  i)erliirmance 
or  non-jiertiirmance  of  the  task.  The  iiatiirid  and  intrinsic 
method,  however,  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  easy  and  sure 
This  consists  in  exciting  the  taste  of  the  youth  towards  the 
subject  to  which  the  attention  is  required  to  be  given.  By  a 
taste  for  a  peculiar  ])ursuit,  we  mean  solely  a  |ierma?ient  desire 
to  attend  continuously  lo  the  same  subject  :  so  that  the  tastes 
of  an  individual  are,  as  il  wcic.  the  menial  forces  that  move 
and  direct  the  current  of  his  ihoughls  into  a  jiarticular 
channel. 

To  create  a  taste  for  a  cer(ain  pursuit,  it  seems  to  be  es.sen(ial 
'that  the  individual  slioulil  be  njade  to  experience  a  vivid  .sense 
of   i)lea.sure   in  conneclion   witli   it.      Somclimes  this  plcasun 
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appears  to  be  due  to  some  delicate  organic  arrangement,  as  in 
persons  having  a  natural  "turn,"  as  it  is  termed,  for  music. 
It  often,  however,  proceeds  from  the  excitation  of  the  feeling 
of  Wonder  and  admiration  in  the  mind.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  boy  Ferguson,  on  seeing  his  father  raise  the  roof  of 
his  cottage  bj-  means  of  a  lever.  This  was  the  cause  of  that 
taste  for  mechanics  which  marked  "the  Shepherd's"  whole 
life.  So  again  with  Chatterton,  who,  we  are  told,  could  not  be 
made  to  learn  his  letters  till  the  illuminated  characters  of  an 
old  manuscript  had  taken  his  fancy,  and  excited  that  taste  for 
ancient  literature  which  never  left  him  in  after  years.  Many 
other  such  instances  miglit  be  cited  to  show  that  the  excitation 
of  a  vi\'id  feeling  of  delight  in  connection  with  a  particular 
subject,  has  shaped  the  thoughts  for  an  entire  existence. 

Taste  is  indeed  always  self-educational ;  once  .developed,  the 
trotible  of  tuition  is  saved  us,  for  then  the  mind  is  bent  on 
aotiuiring  the  knowledge  for  itself,  instead  of  having  t(j  be 
crammed  with  it  by  others.  Moreover,  the  analysis  of  our 
own  emotions  teaches  us  that  the  feeling  of  curiosity,  or  the 
desire  for  knowledge  in  connection  with  any  subject,  is  btit  the 
conseijuence  of  that  state  of  perplexity  or  mental  uneasiness 
which  arises  in  the  mind  whenever  anything  strange  or  wonder- 
ful has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  and  we  are  unable  to 
divine  either  the  cause  or  the  nature  of  it.  ,-  This  feeling  of 
curiosity — the  craving  for  information,  which  thus  comes  upon 
us — may  be  but  of  short  duration,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cm(jtion  of  beauty  (if  associated  with  the  wonderment)  tends 
to  give  considerable  ijermanence  to  the  desire.  Admiration 
necessarily  causes  the  mind  to  dwell  ujion  the  object  exciting 
it — the  natural  tendency  of  the  emotion  being  to  detain  the 
thoughts  and  tix  the  attention  to  one  point,  so  that  the  entire 
train  of  ideas  which  rises  afterwards  is  governed  by  it,  and 
everything  that  subse((uently  iorcos  itself  on  the  notice,  serves 
oidy  to  suggest  some  conception  in  connection  with  that  which 
originally  induced  the  feeling. 

The  excitement  of  \he  taste,  then,  is  not  only  the  tir.st  and 
easiest,  but  it  is  likewise  the  mo.st  natural  ami  enduring  guide 
to  knowledge.  ■  — Afni/hew. 


DESERET  S.  S.  UNION   MEETING. 


ON  Monday  evening.  May  1st,  1SS2,  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  Salt  Like  Assembly  Hall, 
Assistant  Superintendent  George  Goddard  presiding. 

Meeting  opened  with  singing  by  the  choirs  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Ward  Sunday  schools,  combined,  under  Brother  F. 
Balto  as  conductor,  and  prayer  by  Brother  George  Reynolds. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted. 

A  note  from  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent  Thomas  E. 
Taylor  was  read,  stating  that  through  illness  he  would  be 
unable  to  lecture  that  evening  on  the  "Duties  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers,"  according  to  previotis  appointment. 

Superintendent  diimcs  Eardlcy,  of  the  ijrd  Ward  Sunday 
school,  briefly  reported  that  school  in  a  prosiierous  condition. 
Their  general  exercises  con.sistcd  of  reading,  with  explana- 
tions, .songs,  mu.sic,  recitations,  etc.  Ho  believed  that  variety 
in  the  exercises  causes  the  scholars  to  fell  more  interested, 
and  thought  that  exeriiises  should  be  introdui^ed  that  would 
hie  esjiecially  attra.-tive  to  our  little  ones,  such  as  music, 
singing  and  recitations.  If  jiarents  would  take  pains  to  train 
their  children  so  that  they  would  acquire  good  habits  at  home. 


there  would  not  be  so  many  of  them  as  there  are  found  smok- 
ing, using  bad  language  and  indulging  in  other  evil  habits. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Peter  Erickson,  being  requested  to 
report  the  4th  Ward  Sunday  school,  said  he  had  been  connected 
with  it  for  the  past  eight  years.  It  probably  numbered 
less  than  any  other  city  Sunday  school;  but  he  felt  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with  it  in  the  efforts  to  teach  the 
youth  correct  principles.  Its  general  features  were,  he 
believed,  similar  to  those  of  other  schools  in  the  city.  He 
regretted  that  they  were  often  short  of  teachers  and  were 
obliged  to  call  some  of  the  older  scholars  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

Superintendent  Goddard  said  a  very  important  subject 
presented  itself  to  him  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  and 
that  was,  the  necessity  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
young  people  who  attended.  There  were  no  meetings  in  this 
Stake,  he  believed,  where  better  order  is  observed  than  in 
these  Union  meetings.  He  was  glad  to  .see  such  great  improve- 
ment generally  in  our  youth,  and  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  maintaining  good  order  in  every  Sunday  school. 
Teachers  should  notice  if  their  pupils  are  paying  good  atten- 
tion during  the  general  and  class  exercises,  and  if  not,  try 
kindly,  but  persistently,  to  train  them  to  be  attentive.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  that  a  Sunday  school  session  should 
only  occupy  an  hour-and-a-half.  He  thought  that  much 
time  would  be  long  enough  if  the  session  started  punctually 
on  time  and  if  no  time  were  wasted,  and  the  exercises  were  to 
follow  each  other  without  delay,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  some  of 
our  Sunday  schools.  With  regard  to  the  scope  of  a  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  bind  him 
down,  but  would  leave  him  to  do  anything  that  in  his  best 
judgment  would  be  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  his  school,  A 
monthly  meeting  of  the  oiScers  and  teachers  of  a  school, 
including  those  scholars  occasionally  called  to  act  as  teachers, 
is  very  advantageous  to  it.  This  meeting  should  be  held  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  general  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Union.  The  school  can  be  dismissed  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  if  necessary,  for  this  purpose.  Superintendents 
should  invite  suggestions  from  teachers  with  a  view  of  getticg 
the  most  useful  ideas  concerning  the  improvement  of  their 
schools.  He  recommended  superintendents  who  have  teach- 
ers capable  of  interesting  children,  to  get  them  to  deliver 
lectures  of  not  more  than  about  ten  minutes  each.  All  the 
exercises  of  a  Sunday  school  should  be  short,  varied  and 
interesting. 

Elder  George  Reynolds,  of  the  publication  committee, 
hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  at  our  next  meeting  that  the 
first  of  a  series  of  catechisms  on  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  Prophet  Joseph,  would  be  ready  for  sale. 

It  was  announced  that  Assistant  Stake  Superintendent 
William  Willes  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  "The  conduct  and 
arrangement  of  Sunday  school  jubilees,"  and  that  the  5th 
and  6th  Ward  Sunday  schools  would  furnish  music  and  door- 
keepers for  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  at  7:.'30,  p.  m. 

During  the  evening,  two  ducts  were  sung  by  little  girls, 
members  of  the  schools  who  supplied  the  singing ;  al.so  a  solo 
on  the  organ  by  Profcs.sor  Joseph  J.  Daynes. 

After  singing  by  the  choirs,  meeting  closed  with  benediction 
by  counselor  J.  E.  Taylor. 


'I'ni'iv  who  presume  nicjst  in   pnispi'rity  arc  soonest  subjecl  to 
desjiair  in  adversity. 
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GEORGE  ^    CAXSOS, 


EDITOR. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY.    MAY    15,    1882. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS 


HERE    is  one  lesson    which    cannot    be 
impressed  too  much  or  too  deeply  upon 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  is.  to  do  every- 
thing they  attempt  to  do  in  the  best  and 
most   thorough   manner.       Whatever    is 
worth  doing  at  all.  is  worth  doing  well. 
This  is  an  old  proverb  and  a  very  true  one. 
There  are  .«ome  men  and  women  who  can- 
not be  trusted  to  do  anything,  unless  ihey 
are  watched  and  chided.  or  told  how  they  must 
do  their  work,  for  they  will  slight,  and  perhaps 
spoil  it.      Of  what  use  are  such  people  in  the 
world?     Who  would  employ  them  if  they  could 
get  anybody  else?     They  are  never  worth  the 
waees  they  get. 

But   there   is   another  class,    of   whom    we   have 
heard  employers  speak  in  this  way: 

"Well,  I  do  not  like  his  temper;  he  is  cross  and 
disaereeable,  but  he  can  be  trusted.  If  I  put  work  in  his 
hands.  I  can  depend  upon  hini ;  he  will  be  sure  to  do  it  well, 
and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  stated  " 

So  with  girls.  Often  do  housekeepers  speak  about  their 
help  in  th".  same  way.  They  are  willing  to  put  up  with  many 
faults  of  temper  and  manner,  if  they  have  girls  who  are 
thorough  about  their  work.  In  the  course  of  our  experience 
we  have  had  occasion  to  employ  a  eood  many  persons,  and  we 
have  learned  to  jilace  a  high  value  upon  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  is  careful  and  diligent  in  performing  the  labor  in  hand, 
and  who  will  be  sure  to  do  it  well. 

This  is  a  habit  that  can  he  cultivated.  And  when  once 
acquired,  it  will  eive  the  hisrhest  pleasure  to  do  everything 
properly  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  dispo>iiion  of  people. 
Some  are  tiaturally  more  disposed  to  do  everything  in  this 
way  than  others.  But  all  can  cultivate  the  habit,  and  those 
who  are  least  inclined  to  be  careful  and  painstaking  should 
watch  themselves  and  learn  to  he  sincere  and  thorough  in 
everything  they  do,  and  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  slight 
and  be  slovenly  with  their  work. 

When  children  are  at  school  they  .-should  learn  their  lessons 
thoroughly.  Not  skip  and  be  careless  in  them,  even  if  they 
can  do  so  without  the  teacher's  knowledge.  Every  boy  and 
girl  .should  take  the  utmost  pains  to  write  plainly,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  elegantly.  .'>o  also  in  cyphering;  learn  to 
make  the  figures  of  a  proper  shape  and  in  a  manner  that  one 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  another.  There  is  too  much  care- 
le.s.sness  about  writing  in  the  schools  of  our  Territory.  We 
have  .seen  the  writing  of  some  teachers  that  was  .so  bad  that 
one  could  scarcely  read  it.  To  be  a  good  penman  is  a  fine 
accomplishment,  and  no  one  is  a  good  penman  who  does  not 
write  so  plainly  that  any  person  who  can  read  writing  at  all 
can  read  that  which  he  or  she  writes.  We  know  people  to 
whom  it  would  give  pain,  if  ihey  thouglit  any  word  or  figure 


which  they  wrote  could  be  mistaken  for  some  other  word  or 
figure. 

Now,  a  boy  or  girl  who  will  learn  to  be  particular  in  their 
lessons,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  particular  in  everything  else. 
If  they  do  their  work  in  school  well,  and  take  pride  in  having 
it  just  right,  they  will  be  apt  to  do  their  work  out  of  school 
well.  Such  a  boy,  if  he  learns  a  trade,  will  carry  his  habits, 
thus  begun,  with  him  ;  he  will  be  a  mechanic  that  can  be 
trusted.  If  he  becomes  a  farmer  or  follows  any  other  branch 
of  business,  it  will  be  the  same.  So  with  the  girls.  The 
habits  of  the  school  room  will  go  with  them  into  their  house- 
holds. And  those  who  have  had  experience  in  life  know  how 
valuable  is  a  reliable  man  or  a  reliable  woman;  they  are  worth 
more  than  gold. 

We  hear  much  said  in  these  daj's  about  education.  But 
that  education  is  the  best  for  the  individual  and  for  society 
which  makes  boys  and  girls  careful,  trustworthy  and  industri- 
ous. The  highest  success  belongs  only  to  tho.se  who,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  do  their  work  upon  honor,"  that  is,  conscien- 
tiously and  sincerely.  Those  are  the  people— both  men  and 
women— whose  lives  are  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  man- 
kind. They  succeed  as  laborers,  as  farmers,  as  mechanics, 
as  missionaries,  as  housekeepers,  as  teachers,  as  clerks,  as 
husbauds  and  wives  and  parents.  Wherever  they  are,  they 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  whole  duty  well. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  a  truthful  story.     Judge  M , 

a  well  known  gentleman  who  lived  near  Cincinnati,  had 
occasion  to  hire  a  carpenter  to  repair  his  fence.  The  carpen- 
ter was  a  sturdy  young  man,  and  the  judge  said  to  him : 

"I  want  this  fence  mended  to  keep  out  the  cattle.  There 
are  .some  unplained  boards— use  them.  It  is  out  of  sight 
from  the  hou.se,  .so  you  need  not  take  time  to  make  it  a  neat 
job.     I  will  only  pay  you  a  dollar  and  a  half" 

When  he  returned  he  found  the  man  had  planed  each 
board  and  numbered  it  ready  for  nailing. 

"I  told  you  this  fence  was  to  be  covered  with  vines,"  he 
said  angrily,  thinking  the  young  man  was  trying  to  make  a 
costly  job  of  it,  "I  do  not  care  how  it  looks." 

"But  I  do,"  said  the  carpenter. 

When  it  was  finished  there  was  no  part  of  the  fence  so 
thorough  in  finish. 

The  judge  looked  at  it,  and  asked:  "How  much  do  you 
charge?" 

"A  dollar  and  a  half"  said  the  man,  shouldering  his  tools. 

The  judge  stared.  "Why  did  you  spend  all  that  labor  on 
the  job,  if  not  for  money?" 

"For  the  job,  .sir." 

"Nobody  would  have  seen  the  poor  work  on  it." 

"But  I  should  have  known  it  was  there.  No;  I'll  take 
only  a  dollar  and  a  half"     And  he  took  it  and  went  away. 

This  man,  it  seems,  valued  his  credit  more  than  he  valued 
money.  lie  evidently  took  pleasure  in  doing  his  work  well 
and  in  making  a  good  job.  But  there  are  too  many  who  do 
not  look  at  labor  in  that  way.  Instead  of  doing  it  better 
than  the  man  who  hires  them  wants  it  done,  or  than  they 
contract  to  do  if,  they  slight  their  work,  and  seem  to  try  how 
little  they  can  do  and  still  get  their  pa}'.  In  this  w.iy  confi- 
dence is  destroyed,  and  many  men  become  dishonest,  who  if 
they  were  told  they  were  dishonest  would  feel  deeply  injured. 

As  the  judge  tells  the  story,  he  had,  some  years  after 
this,  the  contract  to  give  for  the  building  of  several  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings.  There  were  many  applicants  among 
master  builders;  but  the  face  of  one  caught  his  eye.  "It 
was  my  man  o)    the  fence,"  he  said.      "I  knew  we  should 
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only  have  frood,  genuine  work  from  him.      I  gave  him  the 
contract,  and  it  made  a  rich  man  of  him. 

Now,  we  do  not  relate  this  story  to  put  the  idea  in  our  little 
readers'  heads  that  it  always  follows  that  men  of  this  kind  get 
rich  ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  they  do.  But  we  do  not  helieve 
they  ever  lose  by  taking  such  a  course  ;  for  people  will  always 
respect  them,  and  have  confidence  in  them,  and  will  prefer  to 
give  them  employment.  They  will  have,  however,  that  which 
riches  cannot  give — their  own  self-respect  and  the  approval  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  surely  they  will  have  the  blessing 
of  God.  Certainly,  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  be  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  will  place  a  far  higher  value  upon  these 
than  he  will  upon  the  miserable,  petty  advagtage  he  may  giin 
through  slighting  his  work,  doing  it  in  a  slovenly  or  wrong 
manner,  or  in  tricking  those  for  whom  he  may  be  working. 


And  so  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  — 
From  that  day  forth,  on,  David  fell ; 

His  growing  power  could  none  retard, 
Yet  mighty  foes  were  his  to  quell. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  simple  youth- 
''The  shepherd,"  in  life's  early  spring — 

Would  ever  sing  such  glowing  truth. 
Would  ever  be  the  poet  King. 

God  wills  that  whosoe'er  will  seek 
Him  early,  shall  His  favor  gain  ; 

Thus,  from  obscurity,  the  meek 
To  highest  honors  oft  attain. 

'Twas  David's  pleasure  to  adore 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord, 


SAMUEL  ANOINTING  DAVID. 

THE  POET   king;. 


BY   EMILY    HILL   WOODMANSEE. 


Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren  :  and  the  .Spiritof  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward. 
— /.  SaraueL  zvi,.  13. 

'Mongst  Jesse's  manly  stalwart  sons 
No  future  King  could  Samuel  see. 

And  all  in  vain  he  looked  for  one 
Who  should  the  Lord's  anointed  be. 

The  prophet,  question'd  "are  here  all 
Thy  children  V"     Je.s.se,  answered  "nay; 

Behold,  the  youngest  kcejjs  the  sheep  — 
The  youngest  one  is  yet  away." 

"Send  for  him,  now,"  the  prophet  said, 
"We'll  sit  not  down  till  him  we  see;" 

He  came,  the  Lord  to  Samuel  spake — 
"Arise,  anoint  him,  this  is  he." 


To  praise  Him  as  his  "strength,"  his  "tower" 
"His  refuge  and  his  sure  reward."* 

"Oh!  why  art  thou  cast  down  my  soul  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God!  a  help  is  He;" 

"The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  all  my  wantsf 
Shall  be  supplied,  continually. "J 

Thus  David  blessed  the  Lord,   "his  shield. 
His  help,  his  hope,  his  sure  defense;" 

Did  ever  lyre,  such  praises  yield'? 
Was  ever  lyre,  so  reoompens'd'? 

hi  trouble  oft,  he  touch'd  the  strings, 
And  greater  power  did  God  bestow. 

As  even  from, I  he  deepest  springs 
The  purest,  sweetest  waters  flow. 

Oh  !  never  shall  bis  songs  of  jiraise 
Devoid  ol  power  and  interest  be  ; 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  amazed, 
We  feel  their  grand  sublimity. 
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What  weary  ones,  now  low  in  dust, 

Have  comfort  from  those  anthems  gain'd ; 

From  those  sweet  streams  of  living  (rust — 
Lo!  multitudes,  have  strength  obtain'd. 

How  many  in  these  latter  days 
His  never  failing  hope  inspires? 

The  royal  minstrel's  tuneful  lays 
Enkindle  faith's  exalting  fires. 

Souls  yet  uuliorn  his  psalms  shall  sing  ; 

Souls  yet  uuborn  his  psalms  shall  read  ; 
And  consolation  still  they'll  bring 

To  thousands  in  their  hour  of  need. 


Oh  !  strike  ^our  harps  for  evermore. 
All  ye,  whose  mission  'tis  to  sing  ; 

Percliancc  your  notes  may  hope  restore, 
And  comfoi  t  to  some  mourner  bring. 

What!  if  to  David's  songs  compared, 
i'our  thoughts  but  feebly  are  express'd, 

Yet  sow  some  seed  with  hope  and  eare. 
And  in  the  coming  time  be  blest. 

Attune  your  harps  in  freedom's  cause — 
For  truth,  and  justice,  dare  contend : 

Nor  censure  dread,  nor  court  applause  ; 
Assist  the  right,  the  wrong  amend. 

So  let  youreft'orts  help  the  weak. 

Though  fuil'd  oppressors  on  you  frown; 
Never,  for  fear  or  favor,  speak 
Of  any,  though  they  wear  a  crown. 

Your  lot  it  is  for  right  to  sing, 

To  be  for  hate  a  target  too, 
As  Saul,  e'en  Israel's  vengeful  king, 

His.javelio  at  David  threw.  J 

Hut  fear  you  not,  (rod  is  the  friend 
Of  all  who  make  the  truth  their  guide; 

Though  foes  their  shafts  with  fury  send, 
Like  Saul's  they  shall  be  turn'd  aside. 

What  e'er  may  be,  for  truth  to  die, 

Is  better  than  to  truth  restrain; 
If  ne'er  of  truth  ye  testify, 

What  increase  shall  j'our  "talent"  gain? 

I'rophets  and  preahers,  not  a  few, 
E'en  unto  death,  have  faithful  proved; 

And  bards,  to  inspiration  true, 

Their  .songs  have  sanctiun'd  with  their  blood. 

Honor,  within  their  age  or  land, 

I'ropliets  and  poet-s  rarely  win; 
Yet  wluitso'er  is  good  and  grand 

Shall  live,  though  now  unsought,  unseen. 

How  know  you.  but  from  shore  to  .shore, 
As  beacon  lights,  your  songs  shall  shine':" 

Your  words,  your  works  for  evermore 
.^Iay  wield  an  iiiHiicnce  divine. 

Rejoice,  rejoice,  to  whrjni  'tis  given — 
[•'or  frceilom,  right,  and  truth,  to  sing; 

Cse,  as  in  trust,  your  gift  from  Heaven, 
P'or  good,  as  did  the  Foet  King. 


t   rMalrus  xlii.       X  Psalni!*  xxiii.        ^   I.  Ssitiiuel  xviii. 


THE     STONES      RIVER 
CE?^IETERY. 


BV    A.    H.    S, 


A  BOUT  forty  miles  south-east  of  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
-^^  Tennessee,  is  the  town  of  ^lurfrcesboro,  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants. 

One  (lay  last  summer,  while  my  co-lain avr  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  visit  a  branch  of  the  Saints  in  tlie  adjoining  County, 
and  ha^■ing  to  pass  through  Jlin-i'reesboro,  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States  National  Military  Cemeteiy, 
a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

None  Init  the  Federal  soldit'rs  who  fell  at  the  tierce  battle  of 
.Muri'rcesboro,  or  Stones  Kivcr,  are  interred  here.  The  I'ederal 
army,  having  driven  the  Confedrates  from  Nashville,  the  latter 
took  a  determined  stand  at  jMurfrcesboro,  under  the  command  of 
the  southern  general,  Bragg.  In  the^vinterof  lStl2-3,  the  Federal 
army,  under  llosencrantz,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
succeeded  in  dri\ing  the  Confederates  from  !Murfreesboro. 
The  battle  took  its  name  from  this  town  and  Stones  Kiver,  on 
the  banks  of  which  it  was  fought. 

As  we  aijproached  the  grounds,  we  saw  the  national  colors 
waving  majestically  from  a  high  pole  in  the  center  of  the 
cenu^tery.  Closing  the  iron  gate  behind  us,  we  found  ourselves 
within  the  stone  walls,  and  after  registering  our  names  and 
observing  the  look  of  surprise  with  which  the  warden  viewed 
us  upon  finding  we  were  "^lormon"  Elders  from  Utah,  we 
began  our  stroll  through  the  grounds. 

Lawn  grass  covered  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  velvety 
green.  Shrublieiy  and  weeping  willows  were  artistically 
arranged  among  the  tomb-stones  which  nuirk  the  remains  of 
the  fallen.  The  marble  hcad-.stones  were  arranged  in  rows; 
those  marking  the  final  resting  place  of  the  known  were  about 
one  foot  high,  with  the  name  of  the  departed  and  his  native 
State ;  while  the  stones  marking  the  dust  of  the  unknown 
were  oidy  half  as  large — about  six  inches  high.  Near  the 
center  of  the  grounds,  and  on  each  comer  of  the  s((uare  inclos- 
\u'i  the  stars  and  stripes,  was  a  large  siege  cannon,  set  up  on 
cml.  at  the  foot  of  which  were  pyramids  of  solid  balls,  pilled 
lip  in  regular  military  order.  Upon  one  of  the  cannons  was  a 
brass  |)latc  with  the  following  inscription: 

"U.  S.  NATIONAL  .MILITABY  CKMETEllY 
STONKS  KH'ER. 

EST.\BLISHED  .rtl.NE  2:',.   ISIi.'). 
Interments  (jjlSO;  Known  :kS17.  Unknown  2.:;22." 

( )f  course  these  are  only  those  who  fell  on  one  side,  exclusive 
of  the  officers.  Men  who  were  in  this  engagement  have 
told  me  that  it  was  the  bloodiest  and  fiercist  they  ever 
experienced,  though  tlu^y  had  pa.s.sed  through  the  entire  civil 
war.  Near  the  cemetery  can  even  now  be  seen  stunijis  of 
trees  which  were  cut  down  by  the  balls. 

The  most  of  tho.>ie  who  were  thrust  into  the  earth 
■inikiii-llcil,  uiicotlincd  and  unknown,  "  were,  judging  I'nun  the 
iiatncs  of  the  .'^tates  iiiscribeil  on  the  stones  of  their  known 
coiriradi'S,  from  the  Weslern  States.  I  noticed  in  par- 
ticulara  great  number  from  ()liio  and  Illinois.  States,  especially 
the  latter,  whii-h  took  so  acti\e  a  part  in  robbing,  persecuting 
Mild  killing  the  Saints  and  Prophets  of  (iod. 

This  war  was  foretold  by  iIk'  Prophet  Jo.seph  as  well  as 
oilier  calamities  which  are  even  now  hanging  over  the  nation, 
and  which  will  overtake  the  wicked  unless  they  s|ieedily  repent. 
It  is  the  vengeance  of  a  just  (iod  ii|ioii  ilie  unrighteous — the 
legitimate  result  of  their  own  folic. 
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As  wo  wended  our  way  slowly  and  thoughtfully  through  the 
shady  walks,  stepping  careftilly,  so  as  not  to  tread  on  the 
soldiei-s'  gra\es,  those  beautiful  lines  written  liy  Gray  eanie 
rushing  in  upon  my  mind  : 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave. 

Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour— 

Tlie  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 


A     FAMILY     DIALOGUE. 


BY  .lAMES   A.    LITTLE. 


Father. — I  see,  V/illiam,  that  you  have  apiieared  much 
interested  lately  in  a  book  you  have  been  reading.  What 
might  be  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats? 

William.— It  is  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  certainly  have  one 
trait  of  character  that  has  often  been  called  a  virtue,  they 
were  brave  even  to  recklessness. 

^Mother. — They  certainly  made  bad  use  of  their  courage 
when  they  destroyed  such  a  people  and  civilization  as  existed 
in  Peru. 

GEOK(iE. — Not  long  since  I  read  in  some  magazine  a 
description  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  deserved  a  better  fate  than  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards. 

W. — The  Peruvian  empire  is  described  as  having  been 
Hfteen  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  was  traversed  by  five 
roads  and  had  many  public  store  houses  well  filled  with  grain 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  with  which  to  supply  the  public 
service,  and  also  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity. 

yi. — I  do  not  have  much  time  to  study,  but  I  believe  the 
idea  is  about  correct,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  conquering  Peru, 
destroyed  a  higher  civilization  than  their  own. 

F. — It  is  certain  that  the  native  Americans  have  disappeared 
very  rajiidly  before  the  conquering  white  race.  Instead  of 
bringing  desolation  and  destruction,  civilization  should  build 
up  and  improve  a  country. 

W. — It  is  quite  evident  from  history  that  Peru  has  never 
been  so  thickly  peopled  and  prosperous -since  its  conquest  by 
the  Spaniards  as  it  was  before. 

M. — I  suppose  that  the  Peruvians  were  at  the  head  of 
civilization  on  the  American  continent  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

I'". — The  history  of  the  whole  continent  teaches  us  the 
same  general  fact — the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Indian  race 
in  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 

G. — The  enmity  of  the  white  race  towards  the  Indians 
appears  to  be  quite  general ;  I  often  hear  men  assort  that  the 
Indians  have  no  rights  which  the  whites  are  bound  to 
respect. 

M. — It  is  virtually  asserting  that  the  strong  have  a  right 
to  plunder  and  destroy  the  weak. 

W. — It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards,  in  the  con(|Ucst  of 
I'cru.  acted  on  no  other  principle.  They  evidently  had 
n)  regard  foi-  the  rights  of  the  Peruvians. 

G. — Hilt  what  about  that'Inca  who  piled  up  such  a  vast 
amount  of  gohl  ari<l  silver  to  ransom  himself. 

W  —The  Spaniards  took  him  prisoner  by  treachery.  He 
agreed  to  fill  up  a  certain  iiurlion  of  the  room  in  which  he 
was  confined  with  gold  and  silver,  on  condition  that  he  should 


be  released.      When    he  had  paid  the  ransom,  the  perfidious 
Spaniards,  after  a  mock  trial,  put  him  to  death. 

M. — The  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil  of  America  has 
certainly  come  down  from  their  fathers  through  many  centu- 
ries, while  that  of  the  white  man  is  more  generally  the 
result  of  either  force  or  fraud. 

P. — It  occurs  to  me  that  all  these  oppressions  of  the  Indians 
by  the  white  race,  are  prophesied  of  in  the  Book  of  Blormon 
many  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
G. — I  remember  in  reading  the  life  of  Columbus  that  it 
stated  he  took  possession  of  the  newly-discovered  country  in 
the  name'of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  that  he  afterwards 
sent  some  of  the  natives  to  Spain  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

F. — George,  will  you  please  look  for  that  prophecy  I  spoke 
of?  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Nephi. 

G. — {'Takes  the  Book  of  Mormon  from  the  center tuble  and 
turns  to  the  chapter,  as  requested.)  Yes,  father,  here  it  is; 
in  the  14th  verse,  Nephi  says,  "And.lt  came  to  pass  that  I 
beheld  many  multitudes  of  the  Gentiles  upon  the  land  of 
promise  ;  and  I  beheld  the  wrath  of  God,  that  it  was  upon 
the  seed  of  my  brethren ;  and  they  were  scattered  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  smitten." 

F. — Can  you  tell  us,  George,  how  long  it  was  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  that  Nephi  taw  in  vision  what  you  have 
just  read? 

G. — As  he  had  the  vision  nearly  six  hundred  j-ears  before 
Christ,  and  America  was  discovered  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  years  alter,  there  would  be  about  twpnty-one  hun- 
dred years  between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment. 

F. — It  appears  that  the  Nephite  prophets  foresaw  that 
these  terrible  destructions  would  come  upon  their  race  in  the 
latter  times,  on  account  of  their  wickedness. 

M. — May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  appointed  for  their 
affliction  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  time  of  their 
redemption  is  nigh? 

F. — Yes,  for  in  the  same  chapter  there  is  a  promise  that 
the  Lord  gave  Nephi,  that  the  Gentiles  should  not  utterly 
destroy  his  seed  nor  the  seed  of  his  brethren.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  states  that  there  are  great  blessings  in  store  for  them, 
and  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  time  of  their  redemption  is 
near. 

M. — I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  Book  of  Jlormou  ;  it  con- 
tains many  important  prophecies  .yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I 
hope  the  boys  will  continue  to  study  jt. 

W. — I  find  what  knowledge  I  have  of  the  ,Book  of  Mormon 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  American  history  since  its  dis- 
covery Ijy  Columbus. 

F.— We  will  find  that  the  history  of  the  world,  as  fiir  as  it 
is  correct,  verifies  its  inspired  prophetic  history  as  recorded  in 
the  sacred  books. 


J^Endure  Harpship.— As  a  gladiator  trained  the  body,  so 
we  must  train  the  mind  to  self-sacrifice,  to  "endure  all  things," 
to  meet  and  overcome  difficulty  and  danger.  We  must  take 
the  lough  and  thorny  road  as  well  as  the  smooth  and  pleasant; 
and  a  portion  at  least  of  our  daily  duty  must  be  hard  and  disa- 
greeable; for  the  mind  cannot  be  kept  strong  and  healthy  in 
perpetual  sun.shinc  only,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  states 
is  that  of  constantly  reciiiring  pleasure,  ease  and  prosperity. 
.Most  persons  will  find  dilliciilties  and  hardships  enough  with- 
out seeking  them;  let  tlu'iii  not  repine,  but  take  them  as  a  part 
III'  thai  educational  disciiilino  which  is  necessary. 
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REVIEW     OF     AN     ACTIVE    LIFE. 


BY  G.    G. 


{Continued  from  page  141.) 
^irHlLE  on  the  steamer,  and  prior  to  our  arrival  at 
»  »  Florence,  I  got  acquainted  with  a  merchant  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  E.  Johnson.  I  told  him  my  situation,  being 
a  returning  missionary  without  funds,  and  having  to  remain 
through  the  winter  around  the  neighborhood  where  he 
resided,  at  Florence.  He  kindly  offered  to  supply  me  with  a 
variety  of  goods  if  I  telt  disposed  to  take  them  around  from 
house  to  house,  to  sell. 

I  told  him  I  was  wilhng  to  try  any  kind  of  honorable  labor 
and  earn  my  living,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  charity  of 
the  few  honest  Saints  in  that  neighborhood. 

1  theretore  commenced  with  a  few  articles  in  a  basket, 
then  increased  my  assortment  and  started  off  for  miles  with  a 
handcart,  having  no  companion  to  assist  me.  The  work  was 
simply  immense,  and  in  going  over  rough  roads  or  swampy 
places  it  seemed  impossible  for  human  nature  to  endure  the 
strain  to  keep  the  wheels  moving.  My  clothes  would  be  as 
thoroughly  saturated  with  perspiration  as  if  dipped  in  the 
Missouri  Kiver.  On  my  return,  my  friends  fitted  up  a  mule 
team  and  supplied  me  with  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  worth 
ot  goods,  and  1  went  over  sixty  miles  away  from  Florence, 
among  the  farmers  ;  but  as  it  was  late  in  the  season  and  very 
cold  weather,  and  the  farmers  had  previously  hauled  their 
produce  to  market  in  exchange  for  their  winter's  supply  of 
merchandise,  the  trip  proved  a  financial  disa|)pointment. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  my  friends  kindly  told  me  if  I 
could  find  an  opening  within  the  reach  of  a  good  team,  to 
send  supplies  to,  they  would  stock  a  store  for  me  to  conduct 
through  the  winter. 

I  soon  found  an  empty  store  at  Omaha,  enciuired  the  rent, 
returned,  and  made  arrangements  to  commence  business  in 
time  lor  Christmas.  The  store  had  to  be  fitted  up  with  coun- 
ter, shelving,  etc.,  and  a  few  wagon  loads  of  goods,  such  as 
candies,  poultry,  dressed  hogs,  etc.,  soon  enabled  me  to  make 
an  attractive  display.  My  store  was  a  little  unlike  anything 
else  in  Omaha,  and,  as  it  became  quickly  known  that  it  was 
managed  by  a  ".^[o^mon"  Elder,  many  came  out  of  curiosity 
to  make  purchases  and  ask  questions.  During  that  winter, 
very  lew  merchants  made  expenses,  trade  being  duller  than 
Usual.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  I  was  doing  the  most 
lively  business  in  Omaha. 

Jesse  Lowe  was  mayor  of  the  city,  and  was  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Saints.  I  was  told  that  he  had  held  some  office  under 
government  in  connection  with  the  Mormon  Battalion.  He 
tried  during  the  winter  that  I  remained  at  Omaha  to  get  per- 
mission from  headquarters  to  raise  a  volunteer  regiment  to  go 
and  wipe  out  the  "Mormons"  in  Utah  in  the  spring.  I 
refused  to  give  him  credit  because  of  his  unreliable  reputation, 
and  he  tried  his  best  in  the  city  council  to  have  me  expelled 
from  the  city,  but  was  overruled  by  some  of  the  couucil,  who 
were  very  friendly  towards  me. 

I  was  in  bu.siness  about  four  months,  and  early  in  April 
took  stock  and  delivered  it  over  to  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  a 
partner  of  J.  E.  .Johnson.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  mith  my 
labors,  that  he  made  me  some  very  tempting  offers  if  T  would 
stay,  all  of  wliich,  of  course,  I  r.'fused. 

The  result  of  ray  four  months'  business  in  Omaha  (though 
the  dullest  winter  the  merchants  had  experienced  foryearsj, 


furnished  me  with  two  horses,  a  second-hand  Dutch  carriage, 
some  clothing  for  my  family  and  sufficient  food  for  my  journey 
across  the  plains.  Thanks  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  His 
goodness  and  mercy  towards  me. 

On  one  occasion,  while  crossing  the  Missouri  River  on  the 
ice  with  Brother  A.  C.  Pyper,  the  ice  being  considered 
unsafe,  we  were  each  supplied  with  a  long  pole,  lest  the  ice 
should  break  and  let  us  in.  The  poles  were  carried  along 
that  they  might  prevent  us  from  going  entirely  under  if  the 
ice  gave  way.  While  I  was  walking  a  little  in  advance  of 
Brother  Pyper,  the  ice  gave  way  beneath  my  feet,  and  one 
of  my  legs  went  suddenly  down.  In  my  sudden  fright  I 
threw  away  my  pole,  though  it  was  my  only  security,  and 
Brother  Pyper  could  not  suppress  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter, 
especially  when  he  saw  I  was  enabled  to  drag  my  leg  out,  and 
very  miraculously  escape  fiom  a  watery  grave. 

During  my  stay  in  Omaha,  all  kinds  of  startling  news 
would  appear  in  the  papers  about  the  United  States  army, 
which  was  then  on  its  way  towards  Utah,  and  of  grand 
preparations  that  were  going  on  at  Leavenworth  to  increase 
the  forces  already  sent ;  but  the  most  sensational  item  of  all, 
was  the  news  of  the  burning  of  twent3'-six  wagon  loads  of 
government  supplies  by  Brother  Lot  Smith,  during  the  month 
of  April. 

Every  steamer  that  arrived  from  St.  Louis  would  bring 
some  returning  missionaries,  all  of  those  who  had  been  labor- 
ing in  Europe  or  America  having  been  called  home. 

On  the  :;rd  of  May,  IS.iS,  we  left  Florence  and  started  on 
the  plains  tor  home.  The  entire  company  consisted  of  eighty- 
five  misionaries,  twenty-one  others,  one  woman  and  three 
children,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  ten  souls. 

Many  interesting  and  providential  incidents  occurred  while 
crossing  the  plains.  We  passed  by  and  examined  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  twenty-sixgoverument  wagons 
destroyed  the  previous  fall  by  fire.  And  by  taking  a  circuitous 
route  over  what  is  called  Kinney's  Cut  Off,  we  managed  to  pass 
by  Johnson's  army  unobserved,  leaving  them  twelve  miles 
behind  us. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  p.  m., 
we  entered  Salt  Lake  City — a  city  without  inhabitants.  It 
presented  a  grand  and  imposing  appearance  from  the  abun- 
dant foliage  and  extraordinary  amount  of  fruit  with  which  the 
trees  were  loaded;  but  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  supreme; 
neither  man,  woman  nor  child  could  be  seen,  all  having  left 
and  gone  south  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brethren  left  as 
a  guard. 

Coming  along  First  South  Street,  a  little  ea.st  of  the  City 
Hall,  W.  H.  Hooper  met  us,  whom  we  were  delighted  to 
silently  greet  with  a  warm  grip  of  the  hand,  our  hearts  being 
too  full  to  give  expression  to  our  feelings  in  words. 

No  language  can  adequately  describe  the  reflections  we  had 
while  going  through  such  a  city  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

All  the  i'.iformation  we  could  get  respecting  our  families 
wa.s,  that  they  had  gone  south. 

On  the  following  morning,  June  lil-'nd,  we  left  the  city,  and 
towards  evening  of  the  same  day  1  found  my  family  in 
Pleasant  Grove,  or  Battle  Creek,  as  it  was  then  called,  all 
well  in  health  except  one  daughter. 

Thus  ended  my  first  mission,  which  was  frauirht  with  .so 
many  remarkable  experiences  that  I  cannot  look  back  upon 
it  without  the  deepest  emotions  of  gratitude  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  number  who 
went  forth  and  returned  under  .such  peculiar  circumstances, 
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and  whose  experience  will  yet  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Church. 

No  hardship  upon  that  mission  was  so  great  as  to  induce 
me  to  repine  or  murmur.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  enabled  me 
to  retain  a  cheerfulness  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
of  my  experience  that  nothing  else  could  possibly  impart,  and 
T  sincerely  desire  that  my  young  friends  who  peruse  these 
short  chapters  of  my  experience  may  be  inspired  with 
increased  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  and  also  a  determi- 
nation to  carry  out  the  counsels  of  His  servants,  no  matter 
how  much  personal  ease  and  comfort  have  to  be  sacrificed  in 
doing  so. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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( Continued  from  page  1 .33. ) 

SUPERSTITION  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  ignorance, 
of  which  the  natives  of  India  have  a  very  large  share. 
In  lieu  of  calking  the  scarfs  of  the  keel  timbers,  to  keep 
them  from  leaking,  we  would  snread  on  the  splices  a  layer  of 
cotton,  saturated  with  oil  and  rosin,  boiled  together.  The 
Hindoo  who  attended  the  boiling  of  this  mixture,  had  a 
tutelar  clay  deity  erected  near  the  fire  to  keep  away  the  evil 
genii  from  the  oil  and  rosin  while  simmering. 

When  the  pieces  forming  the  keel  were  bolted  together  and 
ready  to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  blocks,  the  mystree  (boss 
carpenter)  had  to  consult  the  village  brahman  to  learn  the 
precise  day  and  hour  which  would  be  the  most  propitious  for 
the  laying  of  the  keel,  to  insure  success  in  the  construction  of 
the  vessel. 

Scarcely  a  day  pas.sed  but  similar  superstitious  notions  were 
tenaciously  observed,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  patiently  sub- 
mit. I  had  to  employ  a  few  Sudras  (Hindoos  of  the  lowest 
caste)  to  execute  labors  that  no  others  would  perform.  The 
moment  they  appeared  among  the  carpenters  to  clean  away 
the  chips,  the  artificers  would  drop  their  tools  and  move  oif  a 
few  paces  to  prevent  any  contact  with  the  Sudra,  and  contmue 
in  this  attitude  until  the  lattterhad  moved  away.  The  sawyers 
would  not  raise  a  finger  to  help  put  logs  on  the  saw  pit:  it 
was  their  business  to  do  sawing  only  ;  and  it  was  blemishing 
to  their  caste  to  touch  a  timber  that  had  beenTiandled  by  a 
Sudra  or  Chaudalah. 

I  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  service  of  another  class  of  men 
to  place  timbers  on  the  saw  pit.  It  was  extremely  perplexing 
to  he  thus  annoyed  by  their  peculiar  notions. 

I  started  in  a  former  chapter  to  briefly  explain  the  peculi- 
arities of  Hindoo  caste.  During  my  sojourn  and  intercour.>»e 
with  the  Hindoos  at  Manickpatna,  I  had  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  their  caste  peculiarities. 

Caste  is  from  a  I'ortuguese  word,  sginifying  a  breed.  At 
the  close  of  the  I'lth  century,  the  Portuguese  entered  India, 
iMi  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  While  trading  with  the  natives 
of  the  Deccan,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  pen- 
insula, they  found  certain  occupations  invariably  performed 
by  a  certain  class,  and  every  imlucement  was  unavailing  to 
obtain  different  labor  from  a  person  than  that  to  which  his 
class  was  accustomed.      The  i'ortugucHC  noted  also  that  the 
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various  clashes  differed  somewhat  in  appearance.  The  cause 
they  assigned  for  this  was,  that  the  different  classes  had  been 
addicted  to  the  same  pursuits  for  many  genenations. 

This  class  distinction  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  they  were  arranged  into  four  different  castes — the 
priest,  the  soldier,  the  artizan  and  laborer.  Each  class  was 
forbidden  to  marry  with  any  other  class  but  its  own.  But 
subsequently  they  broke  through  this  established  marital 
custom,  intermarrying  with  forbidden  classes,  and  by  doing  so 
introduced  a  numerous  class  that  could  not  be  received  into 
anj'  caste  until  special  provisions  were  made  for  them.  They 
were  called  the  "Burren  Sunker."  or  impure  blond.  The 
lowest  and  most  servile  class  in  India  is  called  the  Chandalah, 
being  the  offspring  of  a  Sudra  man  with  a  woman  of  the 
sacred  caste. 

Part  of  the  penal  code  amone  the  Hindoos  was  the  loss  of 
caste,  which  is  equivalent  to  being  deprived  of  possessions, 
of  family,  of  friends,  of  all  political  and  civil  rights;  and 
this  dishonor  was  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. Menu  denounces  such  in  these  words:  "Tho.se  men 
marked  with  the  brand  of  dishonor,  should  be  abandoned  by 
their  relations,  paternal  and  maternal,  and  merit  neither  com- 
passion nor  regard.  We  may  not  eat  with  them,  nor  sacri- 
fice with  them,  nor  study  with  them,  nor  intermarry  with 
them.  Let  them  wander  in  misery  on  the  earth,  excluded  from 
all  social  ties." 

This  loss  of  caste  gave  birth  to  that  unhappy  and  ever- 
disgraced  creature  called  the  paria.  In  order  that  the  dis- 
honored victim  may  always  be  recognized,  providing  he  goes 
to  another  part  of  the  country  to  hide  his  shame,  he  is 
branded  on  the  brow  or  shoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  thus  causing 
him  to  carry  with  him  the  proof  that  he  is  a  paria.  Any 
man  of  caste  who  would  give  him  water,  rice  or  fire  would 
imperil  his  own  sranding. 

The  peculiar  subdivision  of  labor  in  India,  necessitates 
every  well-to-do  householder  to  keep  a  host  of  servants. 
Any  person  who  desires  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  horse  and 
buggy,  is  obliged  to  have  three  servants.  The  c/iix-arice.  or 
grass  cutter,  furni.shes  the  grass,  carrying  it  to  the  stable  on 
his  head.  This  is  the  channel  of  his  cal'ing.  The  .fice,  or 
groom,  feeds  and  tends  the  hor.se.  puts  the  harness  on  and 
takes  it  off,  hitches  the  horse  to  the  vehicle,  etc.  The  coach- 
man takes  the  lines  and  does  the  driving.  In  the  meantime, 
the  sice  runns  ahead  of  the  vehicle,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  for  everybody  to  get  out  of  the  way.  as  the  ".sahib 
is  coming." 

In  the  kitchen,  there  is  the  hoivercliee.  or  conk,  the 
mashnlchee,  or  dishwasher,  and  another  servant  who  furni.shes 
the  utensils.  The  kitmai/urr  waits  on  the  table.  The  I:on- 
suntnli  acts  as  steward  and  whips  the  flies  off  the  table  at 
meal  time.  The  female  members  of  the  household  have 
several  servants  of  their  own  sex.  such  as  the  ii/ali  and 
nidlerimnie,  who  as.sist  in  bathing  and  dres.sing,  dusting  the 
furniture,  etc.  The  males  also  have  a  variety  of  help 
beside.s  a  few  punkah  coolies,  several  bearers,  a  washerman 
and  heexler,  or  water  carrier.  Each  attends  to  his  or  her 
respective  lalior,  as  caste  den.ands.  .\  household  will  average 
about  sixteen  servants,  and  their  sal.iries  I'rom  two  to  five 
rupees  each  per  month,  they  boarding  themselves. 

A  rupee  is  the  value  of  two  Engli-h  shillings,  or  forty- 
eight  cents. 


S'ri!l\  !■;  to  onciiniagi'  a  mind  and  will  of  your  own. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  YOUNG 
FOLKS. 

Salt  Lake  Cixr, 

May  12,  1882. 
Mt  Dear  Young  Correspondents  : 

Louis  J.  HoLxnER,  Jr. — I  hasten  to 
answer  your  letter.  I  think  by  what  you  say,  this  is  your 
first  letter  to  me,  but  your  surname  is  rather  eijuivocally 
written.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  read  it  aright.  Otherwise  your 
writing  is  plain  and  good.  You  please  me  by  saying  you 
"read  all  the  answers  to  the  letters  with  great  interest,"  and 
that  you  read  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  necessary  at  your  age  to 
read  a  frreat  number  of  books,  but  you  should  choose  the 
best  and  "road,  mark,  learn  and  digest"  them,  then  the  read- 
ing becomes  beneficial.  Some  books  may  be  read  again  and 
again,  and  ever  remain  books  of  reference  because  they  con- 
tain so  much  that  is  useful  and  applicable  in  our  ever3'-day 
life.  In  early  life  I  read  immensely,  and,  being  blessed  with 
a  most  retentive  memory,  what  I  read  remained  in  the 
chambers  of  my  brain ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  never  read  inferior 
authors.  By  this  I  created  a  world  of  my  own,  into  which  I 
could  at  any  time  retire  when  the  cares  and  trials  of  dailv  life 
came  thick  upon  me;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
assist  and  cultivate  my  mind,  which  from  my  early  youth  I 
ever  sought,  I  found  happiness  and  peace,  and  an  intelligence 
that  has  ever  made  lifetime  a  rich  boon.  Even  in  the  shade 
I  folt  the  sunshine.  1  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  get  a  few 
hints  that  you  can  ajiply  to  your.self  and  find  them  useful. 
You  wish  me  to  ask  you  some  (juestions  from  the  Bible. 
Well,  tell  me  who  you  think  was  the  purest  male  character 
mentioned  therein.  Of  course.  I  exclude  the  Savior:  He  was 
the  Immaculate  One.  .\n<i.  at  the  same  time,  who  do  you 
consider  wa.s  the  "jioarl"  among  scripture  women?  Now,  if 
you  have  not  thought  this  subject  over  before,  just  study  it. 
The  study  of  character  has  ever  been  a  favorite  one  of  mine, 
if  you  read  my  japer,  "picture  gallery,"  in  the  Exponent,  you 
will  be  a.ssured  of  this.  I  realize  "The  noblest  study  of  man- 
kind, is  man,  '  which  of  course  includes  woman.  We  learn 
this  by  the  word  of  the  great  Creator,  when  He  said  "Let  us 
make  man  in   our  image.  *     '     Male  and  female  created 

He  thcuj."  It  was  tlic  man,  Adam,  who  gave  one  of  these 
beings  in  the  image  of  God,  the  name  of  woman  ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  an  insjiirational  name;  hence,  man  by  the  word 
of  (lol  includes  woman. 

There,  that  is  cnougli  for  you  to  study  upon,  and  jilease 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  conclusions. 

.InsEl'H  Anderson:  —  Your  letter  <lescrveK  a  larger  space 
than  will  be  allotted  to  me.  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  condense, 
so  as  to  notice  all  you  say.  You  remark  it  is  over  a  year 
.'incc  you  have  written,  but  your  mind  has  often  dwelt  upon 
the  thought  of  doing  .so — "busy  with  work,  studies,  etc.,"  so 
that  you  hardly  ever  had  time,  and  when  you  might  have 
done  so  was  "afraid  to  try."  Shakespcre  says  "( )ur  doubts 
are  traitors,  an<l  make  us  lose  tlic  good  »(■  oft  might  win,  by 
fearing  to  att'Uipt.  '  ^'(m  go  on  to  say  you  "know  this  cor- 
respondence, if  kept  up,  will  be  productive  of  much  good 
among  the  youth  of  /ion.  for  it  makes  us  think  and  study, 
and  brings  out  that  which  is  in  us" — I  rpiotc  your  words. 
You  .-iay  you  can  bear  testimony  that  this  is  the  work  of  (Jod: 
and  if  your  young  brothers  and  sisters  have  not  a  testimony 
of  their  own,  you  would  advise  them  to  humble  them.selves  in 
prayer  before  the  Lord,  and  a,sk  in  faith  for  a  testimony,  and 
you  know  by  experience  He  will  give  it  to  them.     You  think^ 


also,  "the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  faith  of  the  Saints 
will  be  tried."  Yes,  dear  brother,  and  this  is  all  right,  for 
all  have  got  to  be  tested  and  proven;  you  say  aright,  we  need 
not  fear,  for  the  Lord  is  mightier  than  all,  and  He  is  ever  on 
the  side  of  the  true  and  faithful.  Let  us  keep  "the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,"  watching  o>ir  own  footsteps,  and  the  bent 
of  our  own  minds,  leaving  our  neighbors  to  do  the  .-ame.  All 
are  in  the  hands  of  God  I  The  monarchs,  emperors,  poten- 
tates and  presidents  of  the  earth  are  in  His  hands,  He  guides 
the  destinies  of  them  all.  and  a'so  the  kingdoms  over  which 
they  rule.  His  eye  also  beholds  the  widow  and  or|)han  ;  they 
are  His  special  care — and  the  poor  and  the  meek  of  the  earth, 
for  among  them  are  many  of  His  choice  jewels.  Let  us  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad  that  we  bear  His  name,  and  that  His 
words  are.  "fear  not  little  flock." 

Your  friend, 

Hannah  T.  Kino. 


EFFECTS   OF    DISOBEDIENCE. 


BY    H.     M.    W. 


Deal'  lit-tle  ehil-dreii,  I  want  to  talk  to 
Yoii  a  few  min-utes,  a-bout  dis-o-be-di- 
eiiee  to  j)av-eiits.  As  I  was  walk-ins; 
dtnvii  tlie  street  a  few  days  a-jro.  I  saw  a 
lit-tle  boy  who  had  lost  one  of  his  legs. 
It  had  been  eut  oflf,  and  he  was  o-bliged 
to  have  two  crutch-es  to  walk  with.  I 
said,  my  dear  lit-tle  boy.  htnv  did  you  hap- 
pen to  lose  your  leg? 

He  an-s^vel•ed  "I  was  run-ningbe-hinda 
car.  and  fell  down,  and  the  wheel  of  the 
car  went  o-ver  iny  leg." 

1  felt  veiy  sor-ry  for  the  lit-tle  boy,  and 
ask-ed  him.  "Have  you  a  fa-ther  and 
moth-er?"" 

He  an-swcred.  "yes." 

I  ask-ed  if  they  had  ne\-cr  told  liini 
iKtt  to  11111  bc-hind  tlu!  eai's? 

'Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "they  had  both  told 
me  not  do  so." 

Then,  said  1,  how  could  you  do  so.  when 
your  dear  j)ai'-iMits  had  for-bid-deii  you? 

His  au-swer  was,  "lie-cause  1  Wiint-ed 
to." 
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Dear  lit-tle  cliil-dreii,  we  hei'e  see  the 
sad  ef-fects  of  dis-o-be-di-ence.  This  lit- 
tle boy  has  had  to  suf-fer  a  great  deal  of 
l^ain  and  will  iiev-ei'  be  able  to  lun  a-bout 
like  o-ther  boys  and  girls,  but  will  al- 
Avays  be  a  crip-ple.  Let  me  en-treat  you 
to  love  fa-ther  and  nio-ther,  and  if  you 
love  them  you  will  al-ways  o-bey  them  ; 
they  love  you  Aery  much,  and  they  would 
not  de-sire  you  to  do  any-thing  which  is 
not  for  your  best  good. 

They  grieve  very  much  when  you  dis-o- 
bey  them,  and  God,  our  Heav-en-ly  Father, 
is  dis-pleas-ed  with  the  dis-o-be-di-ent. 

But  to  those  who  lion -or  and  o-bey  their 
par-en ts,  He  has  prom-ised  in  His  ho-ly 
book,  the  Bi-ble,  "That  it  shall  be  well 
with  them,  and  that  they  shall  live  long 
on  the  earth." 


JOTTINGS     BY     A    YOUNG 
MISSIONARY. 


BY   STREBEN. 


(Contiivi I'll  from   piir/e  102). 

IT  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  members  of  tlie 
Nurembere  Branch  have  come  from  all  jiarts  of  Bavaria, 
and  it  really  seems-'  as  thonL'h  they  had  been  eath^red  here  by 
the  Lord,  so  that  He  could  brine  them  to  the  trnth,  and  that 
throuEch  them  a  ereat  work  could  be  commenced  in  this  part 
of  Germany.  From  the  native  population  of  Nuremberg, 
there  i.s  scarcely  a  single  person  who  has  accepted  the  gospel. 
Those  persons  who  were  born  and  raised  in  this  city  are 
indeed  very  uncouth  and  aiijiarcntly  have  no  desire  to  hear 
and  accept  the  truth.  It  was  told  mc  that  about  one-half  of 
the  native  population  of  this  city  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  and  because  of  this  great  unbelief  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  principles  of  socialism  (some  of 
which  are  good  and  some  evil)  are  upheld  by  a  great  many. 

About  one-third  of  the  business  iio))uIntinn  is  Jews,  who 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  in  their  hands.  The 
finest  dwellings  and  the  building  spots  having  the  laost  worth, 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  city,  belong  to  this  class  of  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  not  jierniitted  to 
remain  within  the  'walls  of  Nuremberg  during  the  night,  btit 
in  the  evening  they  were  coniiicllod  to  go  to  their  homes, 
which  were  then  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  if 
it  became  known  that  one  had  violated  this  law,  he  was 
severely  punished. 

One  night  the  water  of  a  nuuiber  of  wells  was  jioisoncd, 
and  as  no  other  jiersons  coidd  be  found  to  l)car  tlie  blame  ol' 
this    deed,  the    jioor    Israelites  were  accused  of  the  crime. 
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and  many  of  them  were  seized,  taken  to  an  open  place  not  far 
distant  and  there  burned.  The  place  where  i;his  event  trans- 
pired is  now  called  Maxfeld,  in  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  King  Max  some  time  after  the  occurrence  before  men- 
tioned held  a  large  entertainment  and  fea=t  on  this  sjiot  for 
some  of  his  loyal  subjects.  The  place  will  be  used  this  year 
(I8S2)  for  the  great  Bavarian  exposition  or  fair. 

Nuremberg,  lying  on  the  small  stream  Pegnitz,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  ancient  looking  cities  of  Germany.  It 
formerly  was  a  free  city,  that  is,  it  elected  its  own  officers, 
made  its  own  laws  and  was  in  and  of  itself  independent, 
but  during  the  many  wars  and  commotions  which  have 
troub'ed  this  country,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  rights  and 
privileges,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bavaria, 
which,  in  turn,  is  a  part  of  the  German  empire. 

No  city  in  Germany  has  preserved  its  ancient  outward 
appearance  as  well  as  this  city,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  old  part  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
a  massive  stone  wall,  several  feet  thick,  provided  at  intervals 
with  towers  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Many  of  the.se 
towers,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  wall,  are  now 
standing  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  dry  moat,  with  a 
width  of  some  thirty-five  feet  and  a  depth  nearly  equal  to  it, 
was  also  constructed  outside  of  the  wall,  rendering  the  place 
at  the  time  of  its  fortification,  when  the  use  of  gunpowder 
was  Tinknown,  almost  impregnable.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
old  town,  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
are  lined  on  both  sides  by  structures  of  a  quaint  and  antique 
appearance,  with  high  peaked  gables,  red  tile  roofs,  and  very 
often  ornamented  with  figures  to  represent  ancient  saints,  or 
groups  in  memory  of  some  historical  event  of  the  middle 
ages.  These  edifices  may  have  been,  at  the  time  of  their 
erection,  considered  very  fine,  but  with  our  present  ideas  of 
beauty,  they  appear  extremely  rude  and  ugly.  Our  present 
ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience  would  also  cause  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  internal  arrangements  of  these  old  residences 
models  of  disorder  and  bad  design.  The  furniture  in  many  of 
the  houses  also  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  aim  and  desire  of  the  modern  cabinet  makers  to  imi- 
tate the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  all  household  articles. 

This  city  has  become  one  of  the  principal  places  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  South  Germany  since  its  annexation  to 
Bavaria  in  ISOO.  It  is  even  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
center  for  the  toy  tabrication  in  the  whole  world,  such  articles 
being  exported  in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Extensive  machine  shops,  lead  pencil  and  cigar 
manufactories  also  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  jiersoBS, 
and  materially  increase  the  yearly  revenues  of  Nuremberg. 
There  is  another  article  manufactured  here,  which  is  very 
noted  in  all  parts  of  this  continent,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
of  America:  I  refer  to  the  beer,  which  can  be  said  to  supply 
the  place  of  water  to  the  Bavari  ns,  and  which  is  also 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  lirewers  in  this  region 
have  a  good  reiiutation  for  the  excellent  flavor  of  their  beer, 
and  they  therefore  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  s;imc. 
(7b    he    C^Diiliiiual.) 


A  VKHV  curious  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  land  is  prac- 
ticed in  Hindostan.  'J'wo  holes  are  dug  in  tiu;  dis|iuted  spot, 
in  eadi  of  whi(di  the  lawyers  on  either  side  put  one  of  their 
legs,  and  there  remain  until  one  of  them  is  tired,  or  com- 
jilains  of  being  stting  by  insects  in  which  case  liis  client  is 
defeated. 
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HARK!    YE    MORTALS 


Words  by  P.  P.  Pratt,  (L.  D.  S.  Hymns,  Page  3o. 


Music  by  H.  A.  Tuckett. 
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Hark!    ye     mortals.     Hist!  be   still,      Voic-es    from  Cu  -  mor  -  ah's 


Mil 


Break  thu  silonoe 
ff-— ^*-* -J f^,. 
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of  the  tomb, 

ic=t::=tzf:: 
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Pen  -  e  -  trate  the      dreadful  gloom,     Gently     whisper, 
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Now  the  Gentile  reign  is  o'er; 
Darkness  co vet's  earth  no  more: 
Now  shall  Zion  rise  and  shine — 
Fill  the  world  with  light  divine: 
Angels  join — the  tidings  tell, 
Now's  the  day  of  Israel ! 

Thrones  shall  totter.  Babel  fall, 
Satan  reign  no  more  at  all: 
Saints  shall  gain  the  victory. 
Truth  prevail  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Gentile  tyrants  sink  to  hell, 
Nows  the  day  of  Israel ! 


all      is    well!     Now's  the    da: 


of 


Is  -  lu  -  el ! 
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Jesus  soon  shall  come  again  : 
Saints  with  llim  shall  rise  and  reign; 
Heaven  and  earth  in  songs  combine^ 
All  the  worlds  in  chorus  join  ; 
Every  tongue  the  music  swell, 
Now's  the  day  of  Israel! 

Ghastly  death  shall  (•onriiicrod  be, 
Zion  reign,  and  Saints  be  free: 
Priests  and  kings  shall  join  in  love, 
Fill  the  worlds  below,  above. 
Singing  anthems — All  is  well ! 
Now's  the  day  of  Israel ! 


PROFESSOR     BARFOOT. 


ON  the  2 ird  uit.,  there  passed  away  from  mortal  life  an 
old  and  valuable  contril)Uior  to  the  Instrlti'OK — Brother 
Joseph  L.  Bart'oot.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
many  of  the  excellent  articles  from  his  pen  which  have 
appeared  during  the  past  fifteen  yea  s,  though  they  may  not 
havi'  known  at  the  time  of  perusing  them  that  he  was  the 
author,  for  they  wt-re  merely  signed  by  lii.i  initials.  J.  L.  B., 
or  BKrii.  Hi.s  fxce.ssive  modesty  prevented  hiui  from  ever 
seeking  fane  as  a  writer,  though  the  ability  he  possessed 
iiiiL'ht  have  enabled  biiii  to  gain  it.  From  his  early  connection 
with  the  I.s.sTlu:i"Tc)K  Office — for  he  was  canvassing  agent  for 
the  paiie:-  as  long  as;o  as  ]s<i7 — and  the  intere-t  he  has  alwavs 
manifested  in  the  success  of  the  institut  on,  he  won  the 
kindest  regard  of  all  associated  with  the  office,  from  the 
cilitor  to  the  errand  boy.  No  euiogium  that  could  be  written 
rould  fully  express  our  regard  lr)r  him  as  a  man  and  our 
apprcriation  ol  his  fcrvices. 

r>rother  Barfoot  was  well  kmnvn  as  the  ("iirjlor  of  the 
l>(\seret  Museum,  in  this  city,  which  po-ition  he  has  tille.l  in 
;i  most  able  manner  for  many  years.  Like  most  great  men, 
liiiwevcr,  he  was  not  generally  known  and  appreciated  for  his 
true  worth  and  ability  while  he  lived.  In  many  respects  he 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  most  thorough 
student;  he  pos.scssed  an  excellcMt  memory,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  concentrating  his  mind  quite  readily  upon  even  the 
most  profound  study,  wh'ch  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
such   a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  that  he  was  regarded  by  his 


acquaintances  as  a  perfect  cyclopa'dla  of  learning,  and, 
indeed,  used  by  them  as  such.  Scarcely  a  branch  of  science 
could  be  mentioned  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  the 
best  of  all,  he  was  able,  by  the  light  of  the  Ho'y  Spirit  which 
he  possessed,  to  harmonize  his  thorough  knowledge  of  other 
sciences  with  that  of  theology.  His  master  mind  compre- 
hended more  of  true  religion  than  most  persons  are  enabled 
to,  and  he  found  nothing  in  that  to  conflict  with  the  reve- 
lations of  worldly  science  as  he  interfireted  them.  He  was 
an  inspirational  man  ;  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Almighty;  he  appealed  to  Him  for  light  to  aid  him  in  his 
researches ;  he  obtained  a  testimony  that  the  gospel  as 
revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  was  true,  and  he  used  the  reve- 
lations of  God  as  a  guage  by  which  to  test  the  [irinciples 
which  men  taught.  In  this  he  set  an  example  which  we 
trust  the  youth  of  our  community  will  follow. 

No  better  man  lives  than  was  Brother  Joseph  L.  Barfoot. 
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